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Alfalfa on Every Farm in the Corn Belt--Great Importance of This Legume Crop 


1. H. C. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT MAKES PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


By J, E. Buck. 

I know of nothing which will 
do more for the development of 
the State or add more to its 
wealth than a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of al- 
falfa.—Grout. 

We have come to the dividing of 
the ways—we have reached a criti- 
cal point in the history of our agri- 
cultural development. Aside from the 
35,000,000 acres in the United States 
that can be reclaimed by irrigation, 
and the 74,000,000 acres of farm land 
that can be made available for culti- 
yation by means of drainage, no very 





ducing capacity of the people already 
on the farm. 
Average Yields. 

The average yield of corn per acre 
in the United States is only about 27 
bushels. 

Our average yield of wheat is only 
13.7 bushels per acre—and the ay- 
erage yield of nearly everythihg we 
grow on the farm is exceedingly léw, 
compared with the yields in other 
countries. 

It is high time we were waking up 





and doing something. 
Better Farm Management Needed. 
One hundred years ago the Mohawk | 


er Valley of the North where fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre was 
not unusual, today not more than fif- 
teen bushels are grown. 
Food Supply and Population. 

To make it possible for the people 
of the United States to raise, clothe 
and feed future generations, we must 
change our system of agriculture. We 
cannot depend upon Uncle Sam for 
any more land, and the only method 
by which we can keep 
States on the map is to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. 


During the last decade the popula-! falfa. 
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We need better roads. 

We need larger bank accounts, 

We need better homes. 

We need better citizenship. 

How can all this be done? 

Perhaps no one thing will do more 
to secure these things than growing 
alfalfa. 

If that is true, why haven’t we been 
growing alfalfa? 

Because we thought it was impos- 


the United | sible. 


We Can Grow Alfalfa. 
Many farmers in the corn belt do 
not believe that they can grow al- 
They are under the impres- 
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large areas of virgin soil remain to 
be brought under cultivation in our 
country. In time, of course, these 
barren lands will be made to yield 
abundant harvests—but for the pres- 
ent we must look elsewhere to find 
4 solution of the problems with which 
we are confronted. If we are to keep 
on going forward, it will be neces- 
sary for us to secure larger yields 
from the fields that are already un- 
der cultivation. That is to say, our 
Problem is not so much, how to in- 
crease the population in rural com- 
munities, as it is to increase the pro- 





Valley in New York was the wonder 
of Europé, was the wonder of the 
world for its fertility, and thousands 
of carloads of cattle, hogs and farm 
crops were shipped out of that val- 
ley until its fertility has been ex- 
hausted. The settlers then moved 
westward into the Miami and Scioto 
Valleys of Ohio, and did the same 
thing over again. Following the ex- 
haustion of these rich valleys, the 
magnificent broad prairies of Illinois 
and Iowa were brought under culti- 
vation, and the same process is now 
being repeated. Even in the Red Riv- 





tion of the United States increased 
25 per cent. During the same period 
the production of beef in the United 
States fell off 28 per cent. 

A few years ago it cost the labor- 
ing man $52.05 for his yearly supply 
of meat—today the same number of 
pounds of meat cost $85.00, an in- 
crease of $33.00. 

In view of al] this, what shall we 
do? 

A careful analysis shows that we 
need more fertile fields, or rather 
fields with greater fertility. 

We need larger and better herds 





sion that it requires peculiar climat- 
ic conditions, and a peculiar type of 
soil, such as is found in the western 
states, particularly Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, California and Utah—the 
great alfalfa states. We have reach- 
ed, the point where we know we can 
grow alfalfa in the corn belt, and It 
is now up to us to grow it. 
History of Alfalfa. 

There is nothing new about alfalfa. 
Alfalfa is perhaps as old as the pyra- 
mids. It was grown in the time of 
Rameses, the first Hgyptian ruler that 

(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Horticulture 


FARM NEIGHBORHODD ROUNDO 
TABLE TALK. 











Chairman Seed Committee: “I visit 
many potato fields each year, with 
the consent of the owners, hunting for 
seed balls. It is seldom I find them, 
and when I do, the committee are will- 
ing to pay an extra price for that hill, 
besides caring for it the rest of the 
season. It takes time to ripen the 
seed ball and we never pluck it as 
long as there is life in the vine unless 
the weather conditions are getting 
frosty. 

“After we have found a ball we pro- 
tect that vine with gauze from bugs. 
Bugs destroy many balls before and 
after they set. Dry weather is an- 
other foe while the modern methods 
of cultivation and spraying are de- 
structive to seed raising. When gath- 
ered we allow the ball to wither while 
the seed is still absorbing nutriment 
from the pulp. As like squash seeds 
they will fatten and eat after the ball 
seems ripe. The seed is finally separat- 
ed from the pulp and preserved as we 
do tomato and other seeds of that 
class. 

“T start the seed to growing in the 
same way I do tomiato seeds. The 
young plants need a prepared seed bed 
of great depth, richness and fineness. 
We never expect to get any variety 
true to the mother plant. Those rais- 
ed last year varied in color from 
blue black to white, and off on an- 
other color to deep red. There are 
many shapes and sizes the first year. 
The appearance of the vine, time of 
maturity or wilting and number of tu- 
bers to a plant are all considered in 
calling. It takes five years to cut to 
any fixture of type. Meanwhile, cook- 
ing, yield and many other tests have 
been used.” H. LOWATER. 

Rock Elm, Wis. 





THE GREATEST SHIPPING POINT 
FOR STRAWBERRIES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Thirty 
years ago, Chadbourn, North Carolina, 
was the site of a sawmill, operated by 
some altruistic gentlemen from Wil- 
mington, N. C., who after felling and 
sawing up pretty much everything of 
value within range of their covetous 
vision, generously moved ‘away, leav- 
ing to later settlers large patches of 
pine stumps and a huge pile of saw- 
dust. 

The next to inspect the natural re- 
sources of Chadbourn were two enter- 
prising brothers named Brown, from 
the neighboring village of Whiteville, 
who, finding this pine country so little 
esteemed at home that it was selling 
for less than $1 per acre, promptly in- 
vested in 10,000 acres and began a 
vigorous campaign of advertising, of- 
fering the land in small sections at 
prices ranging from $5 to $10 per acre. 

Their advertisement was read by 
some homeseekers in Iowa, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Colorado, with 
the novel result that there was found- 
ed at Chadbourn, about twenty years 
ago, something unique in the South 
country a colony of native-born Amer- 
icans, who were yet so distinct in 
speech, manner and custom, from the 
native Chadbourn stock, that they 
seemed veritable “Ouitlanders.” But 
these Northern Ouitlanders were the 
true pioneer breed and undismayed by 
pine stumps and isolation. The form- 
er soon disappeared under the energet- 
ic strokes of the newcomers, and were 
replaced by waving fields of cotton, 
corn, cowpeas and oats. 

Then someone discovered that straw- 
berries would grow abundantly, and 
reach quick perfection in the light, 
sandy loam of the pine forests. After 
that strawberries became the principal 
crop, and Chadbourn became the great- 
est shipping point for this luscious 





fruit in the world. The large fruit 
dealers in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago sent their buyers to 
the little wayside hamlet to bid on’ 
the berries which the farmers would 
haul in for their inspection, and what 
had been but a pile of sawdust, grew 
to village proportions, with stores, 
banks, a commodious railway depot, 
hotels, and a $15,000 brick school 
house, in which 350 children receive 
instruction. 

The growth of the strawberry indus- 
try at Chadbourn may be traced in the 
following figures: In 1897, 600 crates, 
32-quart capacity, were shipped; in 
1898, 6000 crates, filling 19 cars, left 
the Chadbourn station; the following 
year 17,000 crates, 74 car loads, and 
in 1901, 41,000 crates, or 186 cars. Five 
years later, 1906, the shipments grew 
to 317,000 crates, 1623 cars. In five 
years, 1,144,000 crates of strawberries 
were shipped from the Chadbourn Sta- 
tion, an annual average shipment of 
272,000 crates, with an average cash 
value to the growers of $500,000 per 
season. 

Since 1909 the shipments have de- 
clined somewhat, owing to the colon- 
ists giving their attention more to oth- 
er crops; though Chadbourn still holds 
the sweep-stakes for strawberries, and 
the middle of April will find the little 
town alive with buyers for the Eastern 
markets. 

Chadbourn has also felt the stimulat- 
ing touch of Dr. Knapp’s “Demonstra- 
tion” workers, and some of the “‘ouit- 
landers” have been serving as local 
agents. G. H. Thompson, an English- 
man from Colorado, was local demon- 
strator on the Thompson farm that the 
object lesson in wheat growing was 
given. Land prepared under the di- 
rection of the government demonstra- 
tor, was first planted in cowpeas, and 
succeeded by wheat which yielded 29 
bushels to the acre. After the wheat 
was harvested, the land was plouged 
again and set in strawberry plants, 
from which were gathered more than 
200 crates the following spring. On 
Mr. Thompson’s field also, was grown 
the wonderful crop of vetch—3 tons 
to the acre—after which was planted 
corn, which yielded 50 bushels to ihe 
acre—the same season. Indeed, it is 
not uncommon in this latitude to raise 
four crops a season. 

Mr. Strohl, whose hospitable wife 
gave us an excellent dinner the day 
we visited the colony, showed us a 
field on which he had grown Irish po- 
tatoes, and cucumbers, corn and soy 
beans, following the first two with the 
last, all the same season. He estimat- 
ed the cash value of this four-fold crop 
at $235 per acre, remarking with a 
shrewd smile: “I couldn’t make that 
sort of a showing on an acre of the 
best Indiana land.” This “Hoosier” 
ouitlander came South in the begin- 
ning for his wife’s health, he told us, 
and finding the farming here so much 
more lucrative than at home, he had 
concluded to remain. 

The Thompson home was built by 
the owner, from hewn logs, and later 
covered with boards. He had set it 
in the mi*~’ ¥~ %. miy cleared space 
on his 100 acres at the time he de- 
cided to cast in his lot with the “Tar- 
Heels’ ’eighteen years ago, and plant- 
ed strawberries in front of it. He 
now has 40 acres under cultivation, 
on which he is growing diversified 
crops, and in his trucking operations, 
leaning rather to asparagus than 
strawberries. He had 6 acres in as- 
paragus last year, which yielded 30 
crates to the acre, at an average cash 
value of $5 per crate. He told us the 
land for which he paid $7 per acre, 
he would now refuse $200 an acre for, 
since in its present state of cultiva- 
tion, it yields him a net income equal 
to, or exceeding that amount. 

We next visited the Marshall home, 
where we could see the negroes pick- 
ing the fruit from the T-acre straw- 
berry patch, which yielded 1650 crates 
in the spring of 1911. At the lowest 
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cash price for these—$1.75 per crate, 
it will be seen that the gross receipts 
from these 7 acres were nearly $3000, 
netting the owner, after all expendi- 
tures, not less than $250 per acre. We 
were not surprised therefore, to learn 
that this man had come to Chadbourn 
6 years previous with barely enough 
cash to make a small initial payment 
on a few acres, and today owns 65 
acres—half of it under cultivation— 
and is living in a neat, comfortable 
cottage built from the proceeds of his 
crops. His case is typical of many 
truck farmers of this section. 

We found in al! about 20 families of 
these Northern and Western settlers 
at Chadbourn, who are not only devel- 
oping the wealth of the soil, but have 
given a brisker tone to the life of the 
community, while maintaing the most 
cordial relations with the native popu- 
lation. It seemed to us deplorable 
that there could not be more of this 
class of immigrants to the Southland 
not only from material, but from pa- 
triotic considerations also. Perhaps 
when the native white Southerner 
awakes to the realization of what it 
is that is blocking the coming of these, 
he may at the same time be inspired 
with sufficient energy and courage to 
remove it. Then we shall get all the 
native white immigrants from the 
Northern sections that we need, and, 
best of all, the South’s agricultural 
renaissance may be the means of most 
effectually erasing all sectional lines 
and removing all sectional prejudice. 

ANNIE RILEY HALE. 





A GREAT FRUIT PAPER 





The February edition of The Fruit- 
Grower and Farmer, published at St. 
Joseph, Mo., comprised 100 pages, and 
specialized on the subjects of Garden- 
ing and Poultry. This monthly maga- 
zine is filled to the brim every 
month with articles of interest to ev- 
eryone who grows fruit. The regular 
suLovription rate is $1.00 a year, but 
the publishers are now making a spe- 
cial introductory rate of 50c for a 
year’s trial, and each new subscriber 
will receive three fine apple trees with- 
out charge, provided the names of two 
farmers are sent with remittance. 














WHAT IF THERE IS NO QUEEN? 





Should there be no queen in the 
hive, her absence will be noted at 
once by the lack of brood. If the hive 
is queenless long the worker bees will 
begin laying imature eggs, which may 
be noted by their small size, the fact 
that there are frequently several in a 
cell and that the cappings are always 
rounded like a bullet; these eggs laid 
by worker bees produce nothing but 
drones and a colony which is infested 
with laying workings (or “fertile work- 
ers,” as they are called) soon becomes 





SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITR. 


‘We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





Boone Co. White, Johnson Co. White, 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 
approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats 
Cat. free. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 

Chatham, Ills. 


I Will Give You 


3 Fine Apple Trees 


One each of Delicious, Stayman 
Winesap and Jonathan, greatest 
and best varieties, 3 to 4-foot trees, 
cut back to 22 inches, ready to plant, 

Sent free, prepaid, by parcel post, 
tointroduce our great farm maga- 
zine, **Fruit-Grower and Farm- 
er,”’’ regular rate $1a year. Febru- 
ary, Garden and Poultry number, 
bit 100 pages, alone worth $1. 
| Send only 50c, half price, for a 

full year’s trial, and the names of two 
friends interested in farming, and trees 















fe be sent free. Money back if not 
\Pleased. Send stamps or coin at my risk, 
fm, (This offer good in U. 8. only and 
Z GAR must be acceyited by April 22d.) 
f) aks pay Write quickly,before supply is gone, 
‘ oy; Rad J. M. IRVINE, Editor, Box 302 St. Joseph,Mo, 
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and healthy. 
most delicious fruit. Occupies but little space. 
Wonderfully profitable. 25 of each variety: August Luther, extra 
early; Baldwin's Pride of Michigan, medium early; Gibson, 
medium late; Aroma, extra late. You will have strawberries the 
season through. Sent postpaid e best selection for the home 
garden, With every order for $1.00 we include a subscription 


GOOD POULTRY 


quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 

srming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 

“om 5 to 100 acres. Good Poultry alone, 10 cents 4 copy; 
26 cents a year. Free with $1.00 order for strawberry plants. 
Poultry and fruit go well together. Agents wanted, write today. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, Iilinels 


(0.9 STRAWBERRY PLANTS @ 
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so demoralized as to be useless. Such 
a colony will soon refuse to receive 4 
new queen and the only way to make 
it worth anything is to unite it with a 
normal colony, which will soon exter- 
minate the laying workers. 

‘® Jh colony should be inspected 
e. ty in the spring to determine wheth- 
el it has a queen or is “queen-right,” 
as the bee man says. Should the 
queen be missing, select a frame’ of 
brood from another hive which cok 
tains eggs and young larvae; brush oF 
shake the bees from this and place 
this comb in the queenless hive 3% 
near the center as possible. Bees will 
adopt and care for brood from any 
hive. If the bees are normally dis 
posed they will speedily proceed #@ 
build queen cells about. some of thé 
younger larvae and rear one or more 
queens. 

If it is possible to secure a queel 
quickly from some reliable breedeh 
this is more expeditious, but it is diff 
cult to get a queen early in the spring 
and there is some possibility of 108 
in introduction as well, so that thé 
transferrence of brood is probably thé 
safer method. 
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The Poultry Yard 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE POUL- 
TRYMAN. 








‘In three articles) 
Article Three. 
Man’s Response to Nature’s Needs. 


The average chicken house today is 
similar to that of two generations ago. 
The home of the human family has 
peen modernized, which is more than 
peing made convenient. The varied 
needs of man’s life are met in the 
adaptability of the 20th-century home. 
The play, and work rooms, the eat- 
ing, and sleeping apartments are nat- 
ural responses to the demands of hu- 
man nature. Life has a larger ex- 
pression when all the channels of de- 
yelopment are provided for. Likewise, 
the chicken house should be a re- 
sponse t the entire nature of the 
fowl. 

Ninety per cent of the chicken 
houses now built bear marks of the 
tallow candle age. Chicken men have 
begun to realize it. We are tabulat- 
ing results today. “Returns on in-| 
yestment” is the efficiency test in| 
chicken raising as it is in other inéus- | 
tries. The ordinary chicken house is | 
high enough to have two and three| 
times the floor space provided. This 
would divide the cost of housing at 
least by two; and at the same time 
furnish normal exercise, and a natur- | 
al retreat for the shy and exclusive | 
birds. | 

The hen which is well provided for | 
will spend one-fourth the day in the| 
dust. This for her is bath, exercise, | 
play, and her means of freeing herself | 
from the devitalizing parasites which | 
constantly come unseen. The entire 
fock can not dust in a small box at} 
the same time—yet they are all ready | 
for this most natural function at the| 
same hours of the day. The entire| 
ground floor should be devoted to dust- 
ing, providing at least two and a half 
square feet to each hen. The truth of 
these statements have been proven to 
me in experiments which I have con- 
ducted in my back yard at David City, 
Nebraska, 

The laws of physics teach the sim- 
ple maxims regarding absorbtion and 





radiation of the light and heat rays. | 


Why cut off the rays of the sun by 
refraction when the direct rays may 
be transmitted or absorbed by win- 
dows and roof especially during the 
seven dark, cold or damp months ¢% 
the year. The practical, 20th-centur¥ 
hose has its roof and windows set td 
catch the direct light and heat rays 
of the sun. Heat comes when heat 
is needed. Light is had when the days 
are all too short for the full capacity 
of the great egg-producing machines. 

With the feeding floor above the 
Scratching floor the hens hop easily 
and frequently back and forth, and 
have a normal exercise. 

It is only the de-natured fowl weich 
does not choose seclusion in all its ‘12: 
tivities, as well as in placing its eg. 
The hen is the most easily excited of 
the domestic animals. Like the wild 
birds, she performs the natural func- 
tion of her life alway ~lert for an 
interruption. Necessity only can 
cause her to ignore this, nature-given 
law of her being. Hence, all the floors 
of her house should be private to her, 
a8 are the rooms of the owner’s home 
to him, 

The day of the automatic “trap 
hest” has come, hence it takes a floor 
to meet the necessary demands. When 
the egg is layed the hen passes 
through to the rear of the floor where 
the can begin feedmg again with no 
loss of time. When the attendant 
comes the hens which have layed are 
Within reach from the drop doors at 
the rear of the coop, and the record- 


the hens are easily done. At the 
same side of the house the cleaning 
of the fourth or roosting floor is a 
small matter. 

These are facts, and by a compari- 
son between the four-story house and 
one of the best two-story houses of 
an older style—one is forced to won- 
der at the conclusions—waiting the 
gradual unfolding in the evolution of 
the poultryman. 


100-Day Egg Laying Contest. 

(Nov. 24, 1912, to March 1, 1912.) 

I am pleased to report the following 
100-day egg record from two pens of 
pullets in my back yard at David City, 
Neb. 

Eggs Laid—Pen No. 1, 18 April pul- 
let, 15 June pullets: Nov., 10 days, 39; 
Dec., 31 days, 346; Jan., 31 days, 497; 
Feb. 28 days, 547. Total, 100 days, 
1,429 eggs. 

Eggs Laid—Pen No. 2, 20 April pul- 
lets: Nov., 10 days, -137; Dec., 31 
days, 363; Jan., 31 days, 328; Feb., 28 
days, 547. Total, 1,173. 

Pen No. 1, average number of eggs 
laid (100 days) 43 plus, per hen. 

Pen No. 2, average number of eggs 


| laid (100 days) 58 plus, per hen. Each 


pen is a chance flock of unselected 
pullets. 

Rations fed, sprouted oats, grains, 
and ground bone. Houses are equally 
warm, lighted, and ventilated. 

Pen No. 1 was housed in a two-story 
house (14 by 7 ft.). 

Pen No. 2 was housed in the four- 
story house (6x8 ft.). 

ROBT. A. HARRISON. 
NATIONAL EGG CONTEST FOR 
JANUARY. 


The Hens Break the Record by Laying 
More Than Double the Number of 
Eggs Laid Last Year. 





The hens and pullets in the Nation- 
al Egg Laying Contest at Mountain 
Grove, Mo., more than doubled the rec- 
ord made by the hens in the same 
month for the previous year. The 
yield for January one year ago was 3,- 
203 eggs, and the yield for January 
this year was 7,016 eggs. The total 
for the first three months last year 
was 11,403 eggs, and the total for the 
first two and a half months this year 
was 12,970 eggs, or 1,567 eggs more in 
two and a half months this year than 
|in three months of last year. We at- 
‘tribute this t the fact that we have 
|more pullets this year and the winter 
|has not been so severe as last, and our 
|pens most all appear to be of better 
quality. They are consuming more 
feed than last year. 

A Canadian Black Orpington pullet 
in pen 59 laid every day in January, 
laying’ 31 eggs in the 31 days. The 
pen of S. C. White Leghorns, No. 2, 
belonging to Tom Barron, of Catforth, 
England, leads the contest for this 
month with 213 eggs, and also leads 
for the two and a half months with a 
total of 476 eggs. They won silver cup 
for both December and January. 








ANOTHER BOOST FOR POULTRY. 





The Poultry Department at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been informed 
that the Food Research Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Chemistry heretofore 
located at Nashville, Tennessee, and 
under the direction of Doctor Mary E. 
Pennington and Professor H. C. 
Pierce, is to be removed to Sedalia, 
Missouri. The work of this labora- 
tory consists of studying the market- 
ing of eggs and poultry from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. 

There is a great need of such work 
in Missouri. A conservative estimate 
places the loss in eggs during a single 
year at $3,000,000. A large percentage 
of this loss is borne by the farmer and 
the loss due to the average low qual- 
ity of eggs and the consequent low 
prices. 





ing, egg gathering, and releasing of 


One of the first steps will be to or- 





Consider Now 


what it will cost 


will be sent 


money you will save on your next 
season’s fertilizer bill if you should buy your 


Nitrate of Soda 


and other Farm Chemicals and mix them yourself. 


Your »wn brand MIXED AT HOME will be better than any 
patent brand and is sure to have in it just what you want. 


Book of formulas and full instructions for Home Mixing 


FREE OF COST 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Ave., New York 


No Branch Offices 






and how much 






















Egys From Full Blood Stock Eggs 


26 White or Brown Legnorn Begs. CEs 
13 Barred or White Plymouth Rock Eggs -_..... 1.00 
13 Silver or White Wyandotte Eggs._._.........- 1.00 
13 White Orpington Eggs....... . tbe ahi 1.50 
13 Rhode Island Red Bggs........... .....-------- 1.00 
13 Black Minorca Bggs _..................------- 1.50 
10 White Pekin Duck 8 1.00 


10 Indian Runner Duck Eggs .................... 1.00 
100 Leghorn Eggs, $6. 100 White Orpington, $12. Others $& 
per 100. 50c extra for 2 sittings or less by Parcel t,other- 
wise by Express. Book orders early; wi!l send when wanted 

Remit by Postal, or Express Order on 8t. Louis. 
W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man) 
Dept. 2, KIRK WOOD, St. Louis County, Mo. 








ganize the dealers in the State to buy 
eggs on a quality basis. The elimina- 
tion of bad eggs at the receiving sta- 
tion, where it has been tried in this 
State, reSults in an increase in the 
price of eggs of three cents per dozen. 
This means that the producer of poor 
eggs pays the penalty and the pro- 
ducer of good eggs reaps the reward. 
lt is only on this basis that the egg 
industry in Missouri can approach its 
possibilities and Missouri is to be 
congratulated on having the labora- 
tory within its boundaries. 





There is almost as much difference 
between different families or strains 
of each breed, as between the differnt 
breeds. Therefore, receive with some 
allowance the praise or condemnation 
of any breed. 





The old way of carrying fowls by 
their legs, or by the wings, is not prac- 
ticed by the present day poultryman. 
It is a cruel practice. Holding the 
fowl firmly by the legs and allowing 
the body to rest on the arm is a much 
better method. 





Fowls are obliged to throw off much 
of the waste of the body through the 
lungs. They do not sweat in the sense 
that do other animals, but instead 
breathe several times faster than 
sweating animals when heated. To 
keep in good health a hen requires 
seven times the amount of fresh air 
in proportion to its size as does a 
horse. 





SHOREWOOD 
INCUBATORS 


are ® pronounced success 

su built — like » 
piece of furnitare— sold on 
honor — satisfaction 


— guaren 
teed—send 10c for a copy of 


a quarterly magazine, devoted 
to special crops and intensive farm- 
ing, with special attention to the care 
and handling of poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per 
year on any farm from 5 to 100 acres, Every 

needs a small reliable incubator that is safe for 

Geod Poul alone, 10 cents a copy; 25c a year. 

tion free with incubator orders. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Seugetuck, Mich. 
CITY OFFICE — 11 N. Market Street, Chicago, tlinels 









EGGS FOR HATCHING—16 for $1.60, 
30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. GEER, Lock Box 10, 
Farmington, Mo. 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 380 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $6 for 8¢. The 
other varieties, $2 for 16, $5 for 60, §10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


NATURE’S WAY 
The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by ite author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of &f- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those, 
already engaged in keeping hens. Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Stock, 
How to Build Up the Business, 

Birds for Exhibition, and many other ochap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. 

G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, is nicely tilus- 
trated with half-tones, Price, postpaid, 6¢ 
cents a copy. Address: 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 














ers. It is, BEYOND ALL 
RE 


paper, while its 


Two Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Iasue of the 


St. Louls Glebe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY *. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
COMPARISON, the biggest and ch 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is 
PUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NDWSPAPER, and gives 

ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT IS 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large dally 
reat variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMIL{ PAPEF. 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free 
CLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 


t na- 
ICTLY 


r 


$1.00 NBT. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE 8T., 8ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen. 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 


Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 


“Jeff” Phelps, of Armstrong, Mo., 
has sent Hallie Phelps, 17-year-old 
black pacing mare by Walter Direct 
Pp. 2:05%, that has been a mile in 
2:144%, aiso a 3-year-old by Empire 
Hal, to John Weaver, at Fayette, Mo. 











R, H. Garrett, of Calhoun, Mo., con- 
ducts a profitable breeding establish- 
ment and at present has a promising 
green trotter by Happy Walnut 
2:16%, dam Gold Belle (dam of Cal- 
houn Girl p. 2:14%) by Banker, in 
training with E. C. Dean, at Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





John Harrison, of Marshall, Mv. 
writes: “All my Beazley colts are 
working fine and can show lots of 
speed. Beazley wintered good, is fat 
and in fine shape. As he is one of 
the best bred studs in Missouri, I 
am sure he will have out a few this 
year that will get the money.” 





G. W. Bonnell, of Delilah 2:06% 
fame, brought from the Coast coun- 
try to Sedalia, Mo., with him, a four- 
year-old black mare that is reputed 
as having a fair chance at the slow 
class events on the Great Western 
Circuit this year. She has been miles 
very close to 2:10 and is a nice strong 
individual. 





Zolock p. 2:054% to make a stud 
season at the Missouri State Fair 
Grounds, at Sedalia, is a remarkable 
horse in more ways than one. At 18 
years of age he is seemingly as sound 
as a young horse, and looks just as 
young and vigorous as most 10-year- 
olds. He is a dark bay 16 *hands and 
a horse that will weigh close to 1200 
pounds in good flesh 





A Kansas school teacher was drill- 
ing her composition class in the rela- 
tive value of words and phrases. The 
phrase “horse sense” was discussed, 
and she told one of the boys to write 
a sentence containing that phrase. 
The boy worked for some minutes 
and returned with this: “My father 
didn’t lock the barn door, and he ain’t 
seen the horse sense.” 





Few speed sires that started their 
lists in 1912 have brighter prospects 
‘than has Beazley p. 2:12, own broth- 
‘er of Branham Baughman p. 2:04. 
While his opportunities in the stud 
have been limited, there is a number 
of primising colts around Marshall, 
‘Mo., where he is owned by John Har- 
rison, coming on, that will in the next 
few seasons race to good records. 





Secretary Bryan is described as 
about to join the saddle brigade in 
‘Washington. He is credited with be- 
ing a fine horseman, and as soon as 
his favorite horse is sent on is ex- 
pected to be seen regularly on the 
bridle paths in Rock Creek park, on 
which Mr. Knox and Mr. Root were 
‘familiar visitors in the days when 
‘they held Mr. Bryan’s present post. 


THE COMING CHAMPION. 


Will Missouri, Kentucky or Tennessee 
Have the Coveted Honor? 


In the past few years of show rings, 
With a tumult of one voice, 

You could hear the welkin ring 
With the praise of Kys Choice. 


He earned his title clearly, 
To this none can gainsay; 
But. like all other champions, 

He lives to see his day. 


When other queens and kings 
Come to notice for their share 
Of glory and ring honors— 
Just watch My Major Dare. 


My predictions for the coming year, 
And they are honest as can be: 

That the purple ribbon every time 
Will go to the horse from Tennessee. 


Of course, we have “On Looker,” 
That climbs upon the box, 

And heralds the coming champion 
In Mary Yandell Fox. 


From across the Mississippi 
You can hear the natives sing: 

“Behold the coming champion 
In Houchin’s Astral King!” 


In Monroe County, Missouri, 
It’s clearly understood 

That a champion is always growing 
In the barn of Hook & Wood. 


Another sporty writer, 
I think, not very long since, 
Proclaimed the coming champion 
In McCormick’s Rexall Prince. 


“Equestrienne” will tell you, 
And it sure is her belief, 
That the handsome Brunette will guide 
the champion 
In Undulatta Chief. 


There’s lots of the opinion 
That when it comes to the test, 
Championship honors and blue ribbons 
Will go to Kentucky’s Best. 


But listen to my clatter, 
And tackle him, if you dare, 
For the king of all is coming— 
The great My Major Dare. 
—P. W. R. 
Bowling Green, Ky., March 23, 1913. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Friends 
of Tom Erwin were anxiously enquir- 
ing if it was not too bad he would 
have nothing first-class to take out 
this year. An examination at close 
range of what he has indicates that 
he will have from three to six that 
may more than likely come under 
that head. For three-year-olds he will 
have the br. pacer Mors by Maacaire, 
son of McKinney, dam by Kentucky 
price out of Alma by Hambletonian, 
making her a sister to Dexter and 
Dictator and he will start in the pac- 
ing division. z 

Isn’t it too bad that Mr. Wm. Rus- 
sell Allen should breed such colts to 
trot, and find them inclined to revert 
back to the original harness gait, 
while on the other hand a filly by 
Bingara (see the double Electioneer) 
cross out of a pacing mare with a 
record of 2:10% will be starting from 
the same stable in the trotting di- 
vision. (It might be here noted that 
Mr. Allen only dared price this filly 
at $200 for fear she would be obsti- 
nate and want to pace. She does not 
want to show her breeding, but will 
insist that no three-year-old, no mat- 
ter where bred, has a right to beat 
her. Of his own breeding, Mr. Ervin 
will bank on a two-year-old colt by 
Bracket 2:161%4, by Symboleer, out of 
Linen, g. d. of Joe Bowers, half mile 
track record 2:101%, dam Martinique 
2:27, by Anteros, 2d dam Netta W., D. 
2:10%4, and her half sister, three years 
old, by Early Reaper. 

If Mr. Ervin does not succeed in 
placing Martinique in the great brood 
mare list this season with her first 





(Written for the RURAL WORLD.) | 
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ASTRAL KING, 2805 








Saddle Stallion, with breeding second to no horse 


at six years of age than any horse that lives. 


cared for. Fee for 1913, 


$50.00 cash, with all return privileges, or $75.00 to 
Saddle horses and young prospects for sale at all 


JAS. A. HOUCHIN, 


ring record second to no 
of more Futurity winners 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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DARE, 4424 
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PacMoMeah 
rarer tate! 


WILL MAKE THE 

SEASON OF 1913 AT $50 TO 

INSURE A LIVING FOAL 

My Major Dare is by My Dare, 
by Chester Dare, by Black Squir- 
rel, by Black Eagle. 

His dam Lilly Rosebw1 7138, by 
Elastic 233, by Red Squirrel, by 
Black Squirrel, ete. 

The dam of Elastic by Nat 
Brown 81; second dam Lilly 
Brown 711. 

Nat Brown is a son of the great 
Conover’s Elastic 80, by Waxy, 
and through this horse My Major 
Dare gets the blood of Bay Dio- 
med, by the great Imp. Diomed. 
and this blood gives My Major 
pore his snap and staying qual- 
ities. 

Correspondence solicited. Address 
PAUL BROWN, 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
Or ROBT. M. BROWN, 
Fair Oaks Farm, Paris, Missouri. 
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two foals, we shall think he is get- 
ting old and will soon have to go on 
the shelf, as an antiquated has-been. 
His wife is determined that just that 
shall happen and that they two (that 
have so far had to cut their own feed, 
as they could, will live happy and in 
clover, by reason of the earnings of 
her family maker, by Symboleer, dam 
Nelly Reaper, by Early Reaper. It is 
their only show of a let-up from the 
everlasting dig and drill ofeach return- 
ing summer’s campaign in the bushes 
or on the big line. Tom thinks Mar- 
tinique will throw a stake winner ev- 
ery time he expects to put her in the 
great brood mare list in 1913, and in 
1914 add her 1912 Emperor Peter, and 
by winning a few good stakes each 
year, let the other fellows take the 
knocks on the circuits. It is strange 
how many there are that fail to pro- 
vide anyone to lean on in the declin- 
ing years. The above are the colts in 
Ervin’s stable. In aged horses he will 





have Althea Swigert, by Al Swigert 
in slow class pacing races. She will 
pace in 2:10 the first time she strikes 
a good mile track. A daughter of 
the Earl well enough bred for any 
class. A son of Pat Clare and one of 
Kysillic.’ It is not at all likely that 
Tom Ervin ever took out as many 
good ones in one year as he will have 
in 1913. As he seldom or never has 
a sick horse, and all are starting @ 
their jog work in good shape, it # 
useless now to waste time over the 
possibility of his being left at the wiré 
with nothing to handicap him except 
his wife and her Symboleer colt. 

It is less than two weeks now, Ur 
til all will be turning their attentio® 
from road to track work. At te 
Zoo track on the north side of tow® 
Miller Walter, a son of Paul Wailte? 
of Hillsboro, Ill., is working Gray Dick 
by Black Dick 2:11%, dam Blanche 
Rounds Sprague, a daughter of H 
Wilkes out of a mare by Kankakeé 
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PRICE LIST and others. Mr. Young will try out| proper length and level, in this way | 
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Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


—-FOR SALE AT—— 


COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


WILKNUT 42923, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 lbs. Foaled 1903, 
py Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 
9:19. ist dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 3rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price $250.00. 


MONDUKE 51549,- black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3% hands, 1100 Ibs. 
Foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%,dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 6729. 


Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 


gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 


gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price $250.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, 
bay stallion, 15.3 hands;. weight 1200 
lbs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4502. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 13, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 8rd dam Bay Dixte (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 


Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good 
looking trotter; he is a good road 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price $125.00. 


WILKTELL 655018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.3 hands, 1000 lbs. Foaled 
1910. By Wilknut 42928, son of Red Roy 
2:15, dam Electwanda by Electeer, son 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville 
4472; 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 


Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will 
mre nanan, broke to harness. Price, 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands; weight 1000 
lbs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Qnward 
14400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5387. son of Electioneer 125. 


Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
g00d stallion. Price, $200.00. 


NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay, right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 31500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 


Norwell is a shapely, good-built colt, 
sound and all right. Broke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. 


MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
aerood gaited and good headed. Price, 


MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
Weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
Keston 22022, rec. 2:25; 2nd dam Jane 

Ikes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
ls one of the most promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $209.00. 


| 
RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, | 


15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
Serve Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600, ree. 2:18; dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24; 2nd 
dam Monafare by Monitor 13327. 
Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 


Twelve weanling colts and fillies by 
eserve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 

These horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
t cifle R. R. trains leave Union Station 
f Colman Station on the farm at 6a. 
™ and 5:55 p. m. The Rock Island 

nN leaves Union Station for Creve 
r- ur, one-half mile from the farm, at 

31 a.m. Creve Coeur electric cars 

ve on Olive street every twenty min- 
Get off at the lake and walk twr 

the lake. 
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Read the advertisements in this pa- 
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and you may find just what you want 
% we are constantly adding new ones. 


his pacer, and beginning early with 
|him in winning shape before all the 
money is distributed. There are three 
Springfield horses being prepared on 
tracks away from here, and the out- 
| look now for harness racing by 
| Springfield horses is better than it has 
been for a number of years. 

Jesse M. Cain always has something. 
He has a two-year-old pacing colt by 
a son of Ashland Wilkes, out of a 
daughter of Lockhart, 2:08%, that 
seems to have stake caliber if he had 
only been more extensively nomi- 
nated; a daughter of Locanda, 2:02, 
and a daughter of Roll On, 2:13%; a 
horse that will be in the stud at 
Peirce City, Mo., in 1913. This, by the 
records, is the fastest horse ever kept 
in Lawrence County, and should very 
materially advance the harness-horse 
interest in that locality. 





LA FORGE STOCK FARM» 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Two of 
Gov. Colman’s mares have had colts, 
one on 19th, the other on 20th of the 
month. The first one, Monella Voloo. 
bay mare, had a bay horse colt, who 
is a pacer, and a daisy, too. Also Mon- 
violet, Vol. 17, bay mare, had asorrel 
horse colt with star—paces, too. Both 
of them fast at that way of going. Will 
have another one of the Governor’s 
mares in a night or two. There will 
be two or three more of them to foal 
soon, by Millerton 3, 2:281%4. Miller- 
ton never looked better than he does 
now, and having mares shipped in to 
him by river to be bred. I have eight 
colts, all broken, one year old, and 
two two-year-olds, all fast, and never 
raised a better bunch of colts from 
Millerton 3, 2:28%. He is siring all 
kinds of speed this year and all colts 
are better every year. 

Ss. P. HUNTER. 





ARE YOUR HORSES READY? 





This is a good time of the year to 
critically look over your horse stock 
and get them in the best possible con- 
dition for the spring season of hard 
work. See that they are rounded out 
with good, hard flesh that will stay 
and enable them to do their best 
work. 

Heal up any sore, remove blem- 
ishes that would decrease their value 
or reduce their usefulness. Pay a lit- 
tle attention to any old strain, get 
the ligaments by the mild stimulat- 
ing action of some good liniment so 
that the strained tendon or ligament 





will be normal and strong for the 


| season’s work or pass a critical ex- 
| amination. Should some of your stock 








be for sale, or a critical buyer come 
along, you know the added price and 
profit that a clean, smooth horse will 
bring over one even slightly blem- 
ished with a thickened ankle, filled 
tendon, stocked leg, a slight cap on 
the elbow or hock, or a little swell- 
ing on the shoulder, the result of 
some bruise from the harness and 
hard work last fall. 

Thick glands in the throat that in- 
terfere with the breathing should be 
softened up and removed. A little run- 
ning at the nose, a cold in the head, 
should have attention. In fact, any 
horse that has a blemism, or is out of 
condition, should be made right while 
you have time this quiet season of 
the year. From such time and at- 
tention you will secure a good per- 
centage of profit, not only from any 
added increase in value of a horse that 
may be sold a few weeks hence, but 
also from the increased service the 
horse is able to render during the 
busy season. 

The feet should be looked after. 
Keep them perfectly level. If the 
horses go barefoot, level the feet up 
occasionally with a rasp file. If they 
are shod, have the shoes removed oc- 
casionally so as to keep the feet to a 





avoiding strain on the joints or liga- 
ments. Many horses are made lame 
and get strained, due to the foot be- 
ing out of true, or the toe being so 
jong that it gives them added lever- 
age, so it is important that the feet 
should be kept in a normal, good, 
growing condition. 

If your simple home remedies are 
not altogether satisfactory to remove 
the blemishes or improve the condi- 
tions, by consulting the advertising 
columns of the RURAL WORLD you 
will find a number of firms advertis- 
ing various reliable preparations, any 
one of which will be pleased to for- 
ward you descriptive matter for your 
inspection, or answer your inquiry. 


Rod and Gun 


WILD PIGEONS. 

















We would not like to see this de 
partment of the RURAL WORLD 
abandoned through lack of contribu- 
tions, so we take this time to urge any 
of our readers who may have some- 
thing of interest to tell about the ani- 
mals, birds, or fishes of their section 
to write it out and send it in for pub- 
lication. 

A recent newspaper article about 
the wild pigeon, reminds the Associate 
Editor that back in the early 70s these 
birds appeared here in Southern Ohio 
in greater numbers than for many 
years, 

I think it was in March, 1870, that 
a flock appeared covering some six or 
seven acres of woodland within a few 
rods of where I am writing this, in 
such numbers as to break limbs four 
or five inches thick from the trees. In 
1873 I shot ten with one barrel of a 
double-barreled shot gun, and, boylike, 
did not fire the other barrel as I was 
so greatly elated with the result of the 
first shot, these being the only wild 
pigeons I ever killed. 

In 1876 I saw about half a dozen 
as we were picking apples, and I think 
this was the year in which the last 
flocks of any size were seen. 

When quite a small boy, the gray 
squirrels migrated from Kentucky, and 
I remember of hearing men tell of see- 
ing them swim the Ohio river, a 
stream of half a mile wide. 

This migration was repeated in 1881 
and again in 1912, but in those years 
they came from the northward, and 
some swam the river into Kentucky. 

We never had prairie chickens here, 
but there were quite a good many 
pheasants in early days. Along about 
1878 a few pheasants came in, but of 
course they were all shot within a few 
weeks. 

Several efforts have been made to 
introduce the Mongolian pheasants 
here, and as a peculiar fact, I will 
say that while it has been no trouble 
to raise three or four cock pheasants 
from every setting of eggs, only a very 
few hen birds were grown. These 
cock birds were a nuisancae, as they 
would come about the poultry yards 
and could whip every rooster and tur- 
key gobbler on the farm. Quail are 
very scarce, and if they are to be left 
us for many years, legislatures should 
pass strict laws prohibiting the kill- 
ing of a single quail. 

Rabbits were very plentiful here 
1911-1912, but for some reason there 
were but a few in 1912-1913. Our 
streams have not many fish in them 
any more, as every town loafer sits on 
the banks all day with rod and line, 
and at night takes his little seine and 
scoops out what won’t take bait. Even 
the Ohio River does not contain one- 
fourth as many fish as it did twenty- 
five years ago, when it was not unus- 
ual to catch 25 to 75 pounds of fine 
perch and catfish at one draw of the 
seine. 








2% Littell Ave, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mar. 7, 1911. 
Gentiemen: I have 
used yourSpavin Cure 
for twenty-five years 
with excellent results, 
T. M. Nolan, 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 


Keeps 1! sound and trim. It will add 
dollars to the value of your horse. The old Tellable 
rem: bone. Splint, Curb, Swollen 
Joints and Lameness. ually reliable as house-, 
hold remedy. At druggists, $1 a bottle. Get free, 
book,” A Treatise on the Horse,” or writeto— 12 


DR. B. 3. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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3efore Pattie, a. cred. Mook 1° f 
elivered. e 
,ABSORBINE, JR., Iinfinene for mankind, oF 
Synovitis, rains, Gouty or w c Deposit 
Swolle Painful Varicose Veins, Allays Pain, 
Will tell you more if you write. $1 and § per bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W.F.YOOGNG,P.D.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mais. 
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erally used clipper is - 


Clipping Machine 


and ‘clays Suasp longer Sham, Sem 

an 8 jonger 

other, are all file hard ant 

cut from solid steel bar. 

They are enclosed, 
rub 


send 02.00 an 
will ship C. O. D. 
for Money ~ 
aud transportation . 
charges beck if not satiafied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
612 La Salle Ave., CHICAG®, ILL. 
ng world’s 
clipping 












Write for sa) new h 
largest and most modern line of 
and sheep shearinz machines, 





Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 


FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing”’’ 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to de some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.26. Send in yotir 
order at once, as they won't last long. 





Address COLMAN’'S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Building, St. Louls, Mo 
Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 


Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 


Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ac- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 





ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very truly. (Signed) C. Py MeCAN. 
ae — —— 





“Jones ran his motor into a build- 
ing yesterday.” ~ poate A 

“T knew that idiot couldn’t drive. 
Was it a shop?” 

“No; a motor garage.”’ 
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The Pig Pen 


way in the operation. If care is not 
taken in this operation the remedy will 











SAVING THE PIGS. 





Early February and March pigs com- 
ing in zero weather soon chill and die 
unless the swine grower is prepared to 
care for them with apartments where 
the temperature is congenial to the 
youngsters. It matters not how mod- 
ern our hog house or how well equip- 
ped it may be if we do not look well 
to keeping them warm our efforts are 
in vain. 

The large general hog houses are all 
right if we use the stove and fire it 
persistently. 

The writer likes the Lovejoy indi- 
vidual hog houses the best for cold 
weather farrowing. These A-shaped 
huts are builded of matched lumber 
for the ends and grooved roofing bat- 
tened well for the top, so there is little 
chance for cracks to admit the frosty 
air. 

They are portable and the floor not 
built in them. We build them about 


six feet long on seven foot cedar posts | 


as foundation and runners; thus gives 
one foot, of post projecting on each of 
the two front corners which we can 


loop our rope around for moving. If |} 


they are ten feet wide from runner to 
runner the stall room _ will be big 
enough for any sow. If one wishes a 
floor in this kind of a farrowing house 
it is much better to build it of boards, 
separate and lay it on the ground for 
it will be much warmer than having 
an air space beneath it and it Is more 
sanitary and need not be used only as 
needed. 

We set down back close to the wov- 
en wire fence and pack traw behind 
‘nd cover the same way over the top 

These miniature hovels are quite in- 
expensive compared with the cost per 
stall of the larger farrowing houses. 
The material for one house costing 
about nine dollars and one man can 
make two a day if he is any carpenter 
at all. 

There is but little air space to warm | 
within them and the bodily heat of the 
animal is usually sufficient to insure 
the pigs from chilling. Should it be 
zero or colder a lantern burning in- 
side will guarantee the welfare of the 
litter. 

The temperature of the sows’ quar- 
ters should never fall below 69 de- 
grees at farrowing time and for at 
least 48 hours thereafter. Then as 
the pigs grow older they will stand it 
to have their quarters much _ colder 
without loss if it be dry and without 
drafts. 

At this farrowing time every good 
swine grower recognizes the fact that 
his hog’s time is worth more than his 
and he is giving every needed atten- 
tion to his sow. A dry bed and a vig- 
orous rubbing with burlap to dry the 
little fellows is the first aid to the hun- 
gry in this case. 


Oftimes with the larger litters of the 
stronger and more vigorous pigs we 
view a battle royal among members of 
this infant family, before perhaps, they 
have all seen the light of day. The 
way they will chew each others’ noses 
would make a Mexican bull fight seem 
quite tame in comparison. This is all 
over a matter of choice of place at the 
table. We must be on hand to avoid 
this. Remove the little tushes if you 
like, on the sides of the mouth, with 
small diagonal pliars or any instru- 
ment that will not break the tooth into 
the gum or lacerate the mouth in any 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to ITdeal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian W; te hena at half nrice 

White and Brown Leghorn cockerele 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels chenr 
t-: OBLONG, TUL. 
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Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 


High-yielding Seed Corn. 


!not pay him to have it baled and haul- 


be as bad, as the disease. 

| We prefer to place a strong solution 
or even a raw coal tar dip over the 
end of the nose, not getting it into the 
; eyes, and the odor of the dip will dis- 
courage any pig’s attempt to assert 
his individual standing in the family. 
Should some of the noses become 
scarred there will be some runts in 
the litter, for a pig cares as much for 
that tender nose at mea! time usually 
| as he does for something to eat and if 
he gets enough milk to keep him 
from starving his scabby nose may 
turn into the inflammatory disease of 
snuffles or bull nose, and he will be for 
his owner an unprofitable animal.— 


The Shepherd 











| 





SHEEP IN FARM ECONOMY. 








| Editor RURAL WORLD: The most 
{rigid and incidentally, the most satis- 
factory, practice of farm economy is | 
} that which permits no product of the | 
| soil to go to waste. On every farm | 
| there are certain plant growth which 


| extract fertility from the soil. On many 





|}farms, the growth of weeds, shrubs, 
| etc., means no small loss to the farm- 
| er, since these draw on the fertility | 
lof the soil, which frequently must be | 
jreplaced by commercial fertilizers. 
No farmer can possibly get the most 
|from his soil unless he keeps at least 
a few sheep. Sheep are what might | 
be termed “farm scavengers.” They | 
are not partial as to their food. Weeds, | 
bushes, and briars, that are rejected 
by horsea and cattle are eagerly eaten 
by sheep and turned into a neat profit 
through the sale of mutton and wool. 
The farmers of our middle West do 
not get full value from the soil. On 
one farm of 160 acres, the writer noted 
some little time ago, a large stack of | 
straw. The owner stated that he in- 
tended to have it spread over his 
ground and plowed under, as it would 








ed to market. This stack of straw 
(probably 20 or 30 tons) would have 
supplied the bulk of feed for not less 
than 50 sheep. I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that it is desir- 
able to winter sheep on straw alone, 
but I do say that straw, supplemented 
by a very little corn, bran, or other 
grain food will keep sheep in fairly 
good order during the winter months. | 
|In the corn belt it is no unusual thing 
to see hundreds of acres of corn fod- 
der standing in the fields. These 
farmers, when told of their apparent 
extravagance, will tell you that with 
the high cost of farm labor, it will not 
pay to cut corn and harvest the fod- 
der, since it posseses very little, if any 
market value. Thus, thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of food goes to waste, that 
could be turned into profit, if these im- 
provident Middle West farmers, would 
only keep sheep. A flock of sheep turn- 
ed into a corn field where the fodder 
is left standing will do exceedingly 
well. They will not only take care of 
the fodder, but will find much succu- 
lent feed in the form of grass, weeds, 
ete. A flock of sheep in a harvested 
field, not only makes mutton for the 
farmer, but kills thousands and thou- 
sands of weeds, which if allowed to 
seed, would mean much work for the 
farmer the following year. It has been 
noted many, many times, that the farm- 
er who keeps sheep and allows them 
to follaw the harvest hands is not 
bothered a great deal with weeds. The 
sheep’s ability to eliminate weeds from 
the farm, thus saving much _ labor, 
cught to be a most potent argument 
in their favor. 

Sheep are éspecially valuable to the 
farmer whose farm includes hilly, 
rocky or very poor land. A sheep will 


farm crops, or ordinary pasturage. 
Such land is usually overgrown with 





do well on land that is too poor to grow | 


weeds, briar, etc. 
with a relish. 


Sheep take to these 


The farmer who has a piece of 
}ground to clear up can turn the work 
over to his sheep and rest assured 
that the work will be well done. They 
will make a clean sweep of everything, 
lexcepting of course, the larger 
| growths. 

When the relation of sheep to farm 
economy is considered, is it not a 
wonder that more sheep are not kept 
upon the farms of the Middle West? 

T. Z. RICHEY. 








BREEDING IMMATURE EWES. 





A good many sheep owners practice 
the plan of breeding ewe lambs, which 
is a poor practice from any standpoint. 
These immature ewes can noi be rea- 
sonably expected to produce strong, 
vigorous lambs and supply them with 
the needed nourishment to make a 
good growth and develop into profit- 
able feeders, and at the same time 
reach a desirable degree of develop- 
ment and maturity themselves. It is 
an impossible task, and the man who 








points to individual cases where this 
has seemed to be attained can not | 
clearly prove his case, as he has no | 
means of comparison to show what | 
kind of individuals these same lambs 
would have developed into if they had 
been given a proper chance..—Ex. 








KEEPING GOATS. 





In the issue of January 2, Mr. J. W. 
Furman of Sussex county, Delaware, 
“nquired concerning Angora goats, and 
ais I kept them for seven years, I be- 
lieve that I can help him out to some 
extent. The goat business can be put 
on a paying basis, provided the man | 
at the back of the venture is willing | 
to go into it on a fairly large scale. 
The first expense would be practically 
the only expense, for the goat is a | 
very cheap animal to feed. In sum- | 
mer they would find enough to eat | 
from the pine bushes, brush and sedge 
zrass. It is surprising the way goats 
can subsist on pasturage where cows 
would surely starve, for the goat is 
similar to the sheep and crops the | 
grass very close, almost to the roots. | 
During the winter we feed them a | 
little hay or corn fodder, but this is | 

| 
| 
| 





really necessary only during the period | 
that the ground is covered with snow. 
irain does not need to be fed, but it 
is not a bad idea to give them a little | 
corn or oats during the winter. Goa‘s | 
will thrive on low land provided it is | 
not too swampy, but hilly land is more | 
to their liking. 

Now as to shelter, protection from 
the sun is all that is required in sum- | 
mer (if there are shade trees in the 
enclosure that is sufficient), and in 
the winter a warm shed is the proper 
thing so they can go in at night and 
during snow storms. I would advise 
a five-foot pig wire fence around the 
lot, but care must be taken that there 
are no high places, such as stumps or 
stones near the fence, for the goats 
will get on them and jump over the 
wire. No matter how good your pas- 
turage is the goats will try to get out 
of the enclosure and will wander 
away. 

I do not know whether sheep and 
goats could be kept together, but I 
cannot think of any possible reason 
why they should not. I kept hogs in 
the same lot with my Angoras and 
they seemed to get a'ong all right to- 
gether. If the brush is very thick on 
the land I should say that one could 
figure on from 190 to 12 goats to the 
acre, and they would have amp’e feed. 
As for a market for the meat, hides 
and hair, I do not know any in Dela- 
ware, but if there are any mohair mills 
they will buy your hair (price from 39 
to 40 cents per pound), and as hides 
are used for rugs, robes, etc., oe 
could easily dispose of them anywhere. 
—National Stockman and Farmer. 
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The Business Man Farme, 


knows the importance of using proper m 
on the farm. Me too, knows the value of eget? 
cut fodder. 


Proper cutting and fillin ing 
are_as_ im rtant as the” Silo itself ¥ ms 
Patented), i (an f ine d 1 
(Paten , is bu or endurance and satisfaction. 
giving. ospective buyers of Ensila tters 
should know AT about the Blizzard. we 

The information is free for the asking, 

Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis, 
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New Labor Savins 
rarm [achine 


This 14-attachment tool sharpening 
outfit is a big saver or time. Its 

ens and polishes all farm tools quickly 
and keeps them in shape. Attachments 
and tool rests make all kinds of difficult 
sharpening easy and Save lots of time, 











LUTHER FARM Tool GRINDER 


has extra attachments if wanted, such as 
milk tester, horse clipper, jig saw, rip saw, 
forge attachment, etc. Saves the expense 
oftaking many jobs to town. Fitted with 
Dimo-Grit wheels that make 3000 revolu- 
tions per minute, no need of cooling with 
water or danger of drawing temper. Sent 
on 30 days free trial if desired. Write for 
40-page free book which explains all about 
this new labo-s saving machine. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 











633 Stroh Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can farm all 
the year ’round 
in Arkansas 


RACTICALLY 
every month is a 
productive month. No 


long, hard winters to re- 
quire expensive clothing 
for the family or long 
feeding seasons for stock. 


There is plenty of land 


Deep, rich soll, and at very 
low prices. It will pay you 
to investigate. 


We have just published six illus- 
trated folders on Arkansas. Send 
for the one that interests you. 


Central Arkansas 
Northeastern Arkansas 
Southeastern Arkansas 
Southwestern Arkansas 
White River Valley 
Arkansas Valley 


SArPeye 


The way there is 
via the 


lron 
Mountain 
Route 


(Let us tell you about low 
fares for homeseekers 


MISSOURI 





Mr. J. N. Anderson, Immigration 
Agent, Iron Mountain, St. Louis: 


Please send me Arkansas Land 
Belder Ne. ....scsccre 
Name 


yO eer Peet 
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PROFITABLE FARMING. 





‘ gditor RURAL WORLD: As a sub- 
scriber to your valuable paper, I want 
to tell where I found what I consider 
a good country for a man to make 
good in farming. I have been in South 
Dakota over 30 years and eight years 
ago sold out my land and began to 
peer around to find a good climate, 
good water and good land at a mod- 
erate price, I being 50 years old, did 
not like the cold winters of the North 
as well as twenty years before, but I 
went into Montana and North and 
South Dakota and finally in to Nebras- 
ka, and I think I found the best 
chances of them all west of the Platte 
River. I finally wound up at Sidney, 
Neb., on the U. P. railroad, and an old 
friend of mine was living there by the 
name of D. R. Jones, and he has some 
Jands near there and took me out to 
show me what they had in that coun- 


Now I will tell you just what I saw. 
First of November, 1912, spring wheat 
from 25 to 32 bushels to the acre on 
$30 land. Winter wheat up to 38 
pushels. Some farmers had tried al- 
falfa and it was good. A few men 
were making a specialty of the seed. 
One man had 180 acres of it in rows 
that he cultivated. He never got less 
than two bushels per acre and fre- 
quently seven. It sells at about $14.00 
per bushel or from $28.00 to $98.00 
cash crop, and the U. S. government 
takes all he can raise. 

I never saw nicer potatoes and oats, 
rye and other crops in general. The 
water can’t be better. I saw Iowa 
men with tents for their stock and 
families out on the prairie building 
new home to open up new farms this 
coming spring. I sumed up and had 
to acknowledge to Mr. D. K. Jones 
that it was the best for the money 
that I had seen. Several of our South 
Dakota people have bought land there 
now. We expected sand hills, but 
found we were 50 miles south of any 
sand on a No. 1 good soil. 

I have no ax to grind, but want to 
tell what my search found. 

Ipswich, S. D. A. L. JONES. 


MAKING MARSH AND SWAMP 
SOILS MOST PRODUCTIVE. 





(No. 4.) 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Indiana 
has large areas of swamp or muck 
soils that have been brought under cul- 
tivation, but have not been satisfac- 
tory on account of the low yields. The 
Experiment Station of that state has 
made searching investigations as to 
the cause of the low yields, and after 
repeated tests in different sections the 
conclusion has been reached that pot- 
ash is needed to make good yields; the 
soil being deficient in this element. 

Corn, being a staple crop in which 
farmers everywhere are interested, 
was used in several tests to see what 
Would be the effect of potash, and 
among many recorded experiments 
was one on soil that had been found 
deficient in phosphoric acid as well as 
Potash, and results showed that 29 
Pounds of acid phosphate and 20 
pounds of muriate of potash at a cost 
Per acre of 70 cents, produced an in- 
crease of 20 bushels to the acre. These 
tests were made in Madison and Jas- 
ver counties. 

Where larger applications of fer- 
tilizer were used, as in Starke and St, 
Joseph counties, the yield was much 
larger the first year, and the second 
year no fertilizer was used, the crops 
being still most satisfactory. The first 
year 200 pounds of muriate of petash 
Was applied, costing $4.50 to the acre, 
Which seems rather expensive, but a 
net gain was realized of over $7.00 
that season on the crop of corn. ana 
the succeeding one the fertilized 
sround produced 25 bushels more to 
the acre than the unfertilized portion 
of the field. 

The Indiana Experiment Station re- 
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Corn Is Our Greatest Crop 


It is worth more than any other crop 
It costs more than any other crop 


A big item in this cost is over one hundred million dollars’ worth of actual 
potash, which the corn crop takes from American soils every year—more 
than eight times the total importations of 





bushel of ears produced. 


It uses more than twice as much potash as phosphoric acid. 


Supplement the manure or clover sod by 400 to 600 Ibs. per acre of 
a fertilizer containing at least as much potash as phosphoric acid— 
0-8-8 or 0-8-10—or broadcast 300 Ibs. acid phosphate and 100 Ibs. 
muriate of potash per acre after plowing and before harrowing, and 
drill in with the seed 100 Ibs. per acre 2-8-8 goods. On muck lands 


POTASH 


The corn plant uses over a pound and a quarter of potash for every 


broadcast 100 to 200 Ibs. muriate of potash per acre. 


To drive away cut worms and root lice, drill in 100 Ibs. Kainit per 
Potash makes more sound ears in proportion to 
It makes much more and much better corn for either 

Potash Pays. 


acre with the seed. 
the stalks. 
crib or silo. 


We sell potash in any amount from one 200-lb. bag up. 


Write for prices and for free pamphlet on profitable use of fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Chicago, Monadnock Block 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 
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cords many other tests that are just as 
convincing as those given, and other 
states have through experiments come 
to the same conclusion as Indiana in 
regard to marsh or muck soils. Such 
tests have bene made at the instance 
of official authority, concerned only in 
finding the best method whereby the 
farmer can make the drained swamps 
yield their share of crops to add to 
his income and to feed the world. 

At Bangor, Mich., a trial was made 
of potash on a dark muck soil that for 
two years previous had been planted 
to corn, with no fertilizer of,any kind; 
200 pounds of muriate of potash to the 
acre gave a yield of 19.4 bushels of 


marketable corn, while that unfertil- | 
ized portion produced only about two/and worth its subscription price—for 
No/ thousands of farmers, who are at the 


and a half bushels of nubbins. 
record is at hand of the residual ef- 
fect, if any, of this application. 

D. C. C. 


We thank our friends in many States 
for the large number of subscriptions 
sent in,in the last few weeks. When 
you send a neighbor’s name you are 
helping him. 











} out it. 


|It is no longer a question of whether 
|or not you can afford to read the RU- | 
|RAL WORLD, for thousands of farm- 
ers will tell you it costs a great deal 
more not to read it. 

And besides all this, the RURAL |, 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





Now is flood-tide season for both 
new and renewal subscriptions. Hun- 
dreds of farmers are renewing every 


week, and you, too, certainly will wish 
to begin 1913 farming operations in 
the right way, by starting in with your 
subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL 





WORLD well paid in advance. The 
paper will mean very much more to} 
you if you will do this. You'll be 
giadder to see it every week. And, 
of course, you can’t think of trying 
to run your farm this season with- 
It is no longer a question of 
whether the paper is really practical 


very forefront of our great agricult- 
ural industry take it and say they 
wouldn’t attempt to farm withou* it. 





WORLD, as you probably know, de- 
pends more on its subscribers and 
less on its advertising patronage than 
almost any other farm paper. We 
are here to help the farmer and his 
family; the advertisements we take 
we believe are only such as help the 
farmer—and we don’t get money from 
any other kind. Consequently, we 
are obliged to rely largely upon the 
farmers for support. 

If your subscription has expired, 
please take your pencil right now, 
write your order and mail it with 
your check, cash or money order— 
right away. 

We will be looking for your renew- 
al. It costs you only 50 cents a year, 
or you can take advantage of our 
clubbing offer and take two papers 
for $1.00. 





“Talk about your long hours, I 
know a couple of hands in a factory 
that never stop day or night all the 
year round.’’ 

“Impossible! Where?” 
“On the factory clock.” 
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The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 


per is stopped when the time paid for | 


as expire If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
Ss renewal. While our terms are 

© Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
local bank checks, however small 

@ appreciate the kind efforts 01 our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
aponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 





Contributed articles, communications, 


etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. | 


The Fditor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 


frank and courteous discussion of all | sold his 440-acre plot, west of Danville, 
questions within the province of this/y]]. 


journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 
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President Wilson has removed all 
doubt as to how he stands when it 
comes to legislation for the benefit of 
the farmer. 





Now that the days are longer the 
work grows more plentiful, and the 
farmer boy gets inspiration from the 
birds and flowers. 





Now is the time to look over your 
spraying machinery carefully. You 
may find needed repairs and if made 
now you will be ready before the 
spring rush is on. 





In twenty years the cost of produc- 
ing beef has risen 300 per cent! This 
statement is made by Hon. Ed. C. Las- 
ater, former president of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. 





The prosperity of the town depends 
upon the prosperity of the country. 
Commercial bodies should pay more at- 
tention to increasing country popula- 
tion and less to bringing increased 
numbers to town. Double the popula- 


tion of the country and increasing the| pushing 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 








efficiency of the farmers will bring 
about a healthy and permanent growth 
of the town. 


Pruning of grape vines, gooseberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, etc., should 
be attended to now. Unless this is 
dore soon it will be too late and your 
vines will be much less productive. 





William Caine, 76, said to be the 
last surviving member of the original 
John Brown raiders, died at Winona, 
Minn. He attended the semicenten- 
nial celebration held recently at Pot- 
tawatomie, Kan. 





Both merchants and farmers can 
profit by the parcel post. The mer- 
chant can find a valuable market 


amongst the farmers and the farm- 


}erscan find a market for butter, eggs, 


lete., in the cities. 


| 


——— | 
in the | 


| 


'of more value and importance to the | ‘e 
average family than some people real-| 
| ize. 
| vegetables, fruits and berries the high’ 


| 





Each successive president has to de- |} 
| cide the question whether wines shall 


be served at White House dinners. It 
is now up to the Wilsons and “social 
Washington” is more interested in the 
outcome than in 50 tariffs. 





‘ : ;_ | serve 
As spring is here the farm garden is | 7 


If the garden is made to supply 





cost of living can be lessened. | 





Legislation safe-guarding Niagara 


Falls, and preserving their beauty by 


| “More than 40 Missouri counties have 
;opened negotiations to employ “farm- 
ers,” three already have men at work 
j}and six others have completed the ar- 
‘rangements,” according to Mr. Doane. 





That industrial competition is the 
principal cause of filling jails and in- 
sane asylums, the killing off of one- 
third of all babies in the first year of 
their lives and the restricting of other 
births, was declared by Dr. M. G. 
Schapp, professor of neuropathology 
at Cornell University in an address 
at the conference on mental hygiene 
“Degeneration and race suicide,” he 
said, “increase with industrial su- 
premacy and the stress of modern 
competition is the cause of much of 
the insanity. Employment of women 
in factories and the almost ceaseless 
activity demanded of all classes in 
|efforts to retain their positions are 
jleading causes in the breakdown of 





|mental health.” 





| The great strawberry crop of the 
| Ozark region, which went heavily to 
|waste in the fields last spring be- 
| cause of an oversupply, will be pre- 
d this year and thus used to 
last berry, as the result of an 
arrangement made with the Carbonic 
Liquid Company of Chicago. Under 
this arrangement the company will, as 
the crop ripens, at the end of April 
or early in May, send preserving ex- 
perts into the fields, and with the aid 


|of about 250 pickers, mobolized in 


| forbidding the abstraction of more wa-| the vicinity, preserve the fruit. News 
iter for power purposes, will be added of the plan was brought to St. Louis 
|to the tariff and currency program of|»y William P. Stark, of Neosho, Mo., 
‘the extra session, if the plans of the! Who passed through on his way home 
|American Civic Association are suc-| from Jefferson City, where he con 


| 





cessful. 





Speaker Clark was 63 years old Fri- | 
day. He said he felt like 39. The) 
speaker spent the day quietly in his| 
office, receiving callers and congrat- | 
ulations. He recalled that he was| 
born on the day Daniel Webster made} 
his famous speech on the fugitive | 
slave act. 


Gov. George H. Hodges Monday sent | 





ferred with Richard Dalton, presir 
dent of the Missouri Board of Horti- 
culture, with regard to the “Straw- 
berry Institute” in Neosho, April 15 
and 16. 


Enthusiasm for good roads, and 
more of them, which has been sweep- 
ing Southwest Missouri in the last 
three years, resulting in the improve- 
ment of many miles of roads in the 
rural districts, has culminated in the 


|a message to the Kansas Legislature,| formal launching of a movement to 


| 


| 
| 





urging commission form of legislative 
government. He proposes to replace} 
present legislative representation with | 
two members from each congressional | 
district who would devote their entire | 
time to state business. | 





| 
“Uncle Joe’ Cannon appears before 
the world for an impressive moment 


as a successful farmer. He has just 


e 


for $100,000. He paid $19,000 for 
it in 1880. Much can be done even 
now by the energetic young man will- 
ing to work, with $10,000. 





Alvey A. Adee, second assistant sec- 
retary of state, who has been in the 
state department since 1877, will retain | 
his position under Secretary Bryan. | 
Mr. Adee is affectionately referred to 
in Washington as the “wheel horse” 
of the department, and it is said that 
few important diplomatic notes of re- 
cent years have escaped his editing. 








The tentative program has been 
completed for the First National Con- 
ference on Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its, to be held in Chicago, April 8, 9 
and 10, this year. The program shows 
that the conference will be the most 
important agricultural event of the 
year. Farmers, stockmen, fruitmen, 
railroad managers and business men 
are all represented on the program. 





The county farm adviser idea has 
taken Missouri by storm, according to 
D. H. Doane, professor of Farm Man- 
agement at the College of Agriculture, 
who has charge of this work. Bankers’ 


construct a solid rock and macadam 
highway between Springfield and Jop- 
lin, a distance of more than 100 miles 
which is proposed to be a link in an 
east and west transcontinental high 
way. One man is largely responsi- 


'ble for bringing the dream of the in- 


tercity highway near to realization 
He is C. W. Bowman, a farmer and 
good roads advocate of Fidelity, Jas- 
per County. - It was through his visits 
to interested towns and communities 
that resulted in a meeting of dele 
gates just held in Springfield, at which 
an organization was perfected and ac 
tive steps taken toward the construc- 
tion of the work. 





The decrease in the meat supply 
available for exportation is sharply il- 
lustrated by the February export fig- 
ures just compiled by the statistical 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. They show the 
number of cattle exported in the eight 
months of 1907, and the quantity of 
fresh beef exported was but 4,700,047 
pounds against 175,806,649 pounds in 
the corresponding months of 1907. The 
total number of cattle on farms, ac- 
cording to figures of the Department 
of Agriculture, was on January 1, 
1913, but 56,527,000, against 72,534.000 
on January 1, 1907. Still further evi- 
dence of the demand in the United 
States for an increase in its cattle 
supply is found in the figures of the 
Department of Commerce, which show 
an enormous increase in the importa. 
tion of cattle, the number imported 
into the United States in the eight 
months ended with February, 1913, 
being 222,000 head, against 12,500 head 
in the corresponding months of 1907. 





associations, Commercial Clubs and 
agricultural organizations all are 
the movement, he says. 


+. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SYSTEms. 





President Wilson has appointed 4 
commission of seven men prominent 
in the agricultural field to conduct in 
Europe an investigation of. agriculturay 
credit system and co-operative op. 
ganizations among the farmers of thoge 
countries. 

The men appointed by President 
Wilson are: Senator Fletcher of Flor. 
ida, President of the Southern Com. 
mercial Congress; Senator Gore of Ok. 
lahoma, Chairman of the Senate Agri. 
cultural Committee under the new Sep. 
ate organization; Congressman Moss, 
of Indiana, Chairman of the Agricultyr. 
al Appropriation Committee of the 
House; Dr. Clarence J. Owens, of 
Maryland, Managing Director of the 
Southern Commercial Congress, and 
formerly President of the Southeastern 
Agricultural College of Alabama; Ken. 
yon L.* Butterfield, of Massachusetts, 
President of Amherst College, and a 
leader in agricultural development 
work; Dr. Jchn Lee Coulter, of Minne- 
sota, the government’s expert on agri- 
cultural statistics; and Col. Harvie 
Jordan, of Georgia, President of the 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Association, 
and former President of the National 
Farmers’ Congress. 

This commission . will co-operate 
with the American Commission on Co- 
Operative credit, organized by the 
Southern Commercial Congress, which 
will visit Europe this Spring. Both 
Houses of Congress have approved the 
efforts of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress and the action of President Wil 
son in appointing Government Com- 
missioners to co-operate with the 
Southern Commercial Congress’s Com- 
mission is the final step giving the 
American Commission the status of a 
semi-official body. Upon its return 
from Europe the Commission is direct- 
ed by Congress to submit a report on 
agricultural co-operation, particularly 
en co-operative credit systems. The 
Southern Commercial Congress now 
has all but twelve states, as well as 
four of the Canadian Provinces, rep- 
resented on its Commission, so that it 
will be representative of the nation as 
well through the State Delegates as 
through the Federal Commissioners. 
The seven men appointed today will 
represent the United States at the 
General Assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, 
next May. 





INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE IN- 


CREASING. 





At Henderson. Texas, recently, it Is 
recorded, between 4,000 and 5,000 peo- 
nle united in welcoming the Great 
Northern and Texas & Pacific demon- 
stration train, notwithstanding that it 
was two hours behind time in arriving. 
When the speaking began the crowd 
hecame markedly attentive, and al 
hough from first to last the affair was 
nrotracted, there was no evidence of 
impatience apparent. The speakers 
held the large concourse by addressing 
it on every important phase of farm 
life and home building, and by giving 
special attention to the all-absorbing 
subject of good roads. 

Touching upon this gathering, which 
afforded a cheerful contrast whet 
compared with the not distant time 
“when it was very difficult to get three 
or four dozen people out on such an 
occasion,” the Dallas Morning News 
remarks: “Certainly the appearance 
of between 4,000 and 5.000 shows # 
growth in interest that is a credit 
only to the people, but to those pi 
neers of the work who have la 
early and late to arouse this interest 

The awakening of popular inte 
in skillful farming has not been an eas! 
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‘their acres by following the advice of 
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task anywhere in the United States. 
In Texas as’@lsewhere there have been 
times when the efforts expended in 
this direction*have seemed wasted. In 
the new lands of the West and South- 
west in particular, the farmers were 
getting their crops too easily from a 
rich and generous soil to be interested 
in anything the “professors” had to 
tell. It was not until the agricultural 
schools and colleges sent into the field 
graduates who proved themselves to 
be practical and successful farmers 
that the agriculturists began to take 
more than a cursory interest in the 
newer methods of plowing, planting 
and cultivating. Now that they have 
been able to increase the yield of 


the “professors,” they display a far 
different feeling toward those worthy 
gentlemen. 

Our Dallas contemporary is right in 
holding that there is, perhaps, “no 
better basis for the prophecy of rapid 
and continuous development of the ag- 
ricultural resources of Texas than the 
great interest being manifested on ev- 
ery hand in the work of those who are 
aiding in the dissemination of the in- 
formation necessary to such develop- 
ment, and who are admonishing the 
people to look to their opportunities 
and to the advantages resident in their 
soil and climate.” These words have 
application for a wider area than even 
that covered by the state of Texas. 





CLOVER AND OTHER LEGUMES. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

In the thirty-five years of commer- 
cial fertilizers, we have never applied 
them directly to the clover crop, nor 
to other legumes, except in an experi- 
mental way on cowpeas and alfalfa. 
In these experiments we have ob- 
served that nitrogen in the form of 
nitrate of soda, gave the quickest re- 
sults, but that the heaviest increase in 
yield from the application of potash, 
either in the form of unbleached ashes 
or in that of muriate. 

In using ashes we cannot ascribe all 
the increase in yield to the potash 
they contain, as they also carry some 
phosphoric acid and lime, the latter, if 
not a real plant food, is a liberator of 
that which is already in the soil, but 
in every instance, both ashes and mu- 
riate greatly increase the yield. 

When we consider the composition 
of some of the legumes, red clover, ni- 
trogen, 5.3, phosphoric acid 1.3, pot- 
ash 4.6, alfalfa nitrogen 7.2, phosphoric 
acid 1.3, potash 5.6, cow peas, nitro- 
gen 2.7, phosphoric acid 1., potash 3.1, 
per 1,000 pounds it is plainly evident 
that many failures with these crops 
may rightfully be charged to the lack 
of a proper application of the plant 
food necessary to the growth. 


In early July I began an interesting 
experiment with four plants of volun- 
teer red clover standing, in the edge 
of a cornfield near my upper barn, on 
land that should be of a good season, 
make at least 50 bushels of corn per 
acre, and as those plants are very 
nearly alike as to situation, and far 
enough apart to not be influenced one 
by the fertilizer used upon the other. 
No. 1 had a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
potash scattered about it, No. 2 as 
Much nitrate of soda, No. 3 nothing 
and No. 4 a teaspoonful of 2-6-6 fertil- 
izer, 

No. 2 and 4 showed the efforts of 
the added plant food within four days, 
but No. 1 did not show it for seven or 
eight days, and then only by the dark- 
er green color and more thrifty ap- 
pearance. 

Today, August 9th, No. 1 is larger 
and thriftier than either No. 2 or 4, 
much more so than No, 2, while No. 3 
almost as large as No. 2 and thrift- 
er. 

All of the. plants are larger than 
Plants of the same kind would be in a 
clover field, as they are in cultivated 
land and have plenty of room. 

I am a plain busy farmer, making 


I feel satisfied that it will pay 


ing the growing season. 





LANDWARD, HO! 





By C. D. Lyon. 


man who thinks he wants to 


itor. 


school. 
week, eights hours a day; 


some land and going farming. I 


tle, hogs, sheep and poultry, and I 


my son, then I would want to rent 
out the rest of the land to a man to 
grow crops on, for I was born and 
raised in the city and do not know 
anything about raising crops of any 
kind. Where can I get about 100 acres 
of good land for what money I can 
raise. Please advise me.” 

This man lays down a_ concrete 
proposition. He is going to buy some- 
thing he does not know anything 
about, then asks the RURAL WORLD, 
which does not know anything about 
him, to advise. 

The advice will be, to him and all 
like him, to stay right where you are, 
and do not invest the savings of a 
lifetime in a business of which you 
are totally ignorant. 

If this man will just hang on to his 
job for three years, and will send his 
son out to some good farmer, let him 
hire out by the month at $15 to $18 
per month for the first year, with a 
raise in wages the second year if 
he merits it, then at the end of the 
third year buy a farm and go on it 
to work under the advice of that son, 
he may succeed, 

A few days ago a friend gave me 
the history of a man who left a profit- 
able job in a city, and with $10,000 he 
had inherited, bought a $7,000 farm. 
In just six years he was back at his 
old job, $6,000 worse off than when 
he started. 

Another city man had _ $5,000, 
bought a $6,500 farm, and in four 
years had $2,300 of his $5,000 left. 
Per contra, I knew a Swede, a 
brewery hand, to put $650 into 75 
acres of the poorest land in Pike 
county, Mo., and in ten years he was 
worth $4,500, but this man knew how 
to milk cows. Again, I knew a young 
couple to go into the Ozarks from 
Kansas City. They had $1,000, but 
they rented at first and the man work- 
ed as a farm hand. In four years he 
bought 60 acres for $800, put up a 
nice little house on it, and now, at 
the end of eleven years, tells me lie 
has $1,500 in bank. 

The RURAL WORLD is not going to 
advise any city man to hazard every- 
thing he has, by attempting to go into 
the most intricate business in the 
world. 





Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary, the 
Arctic explorer, has consented to be- 
come president of the American 
branch of the Scott memorial fund, 
and co-operate with the Mansion house 
fund in London to provide a fitting 
memorial to Capt. Scott and his men 
who perished returning from the south 
pole. The American committee hopes 
to raise $10,000 as its contribution. 





a full hand in the fields every nine 
months in a year and am dependent 
upon the crops I grow for a living for 
myself and family, so of course I have following 
little time for experimental work, but Hensley and C. W. White for $2,200; 
any lone pair to Oliver Bros., $315; and one 
farmer to make a study of, and experi-| pair to Ollie Davis for $350.—Wells- 
ment with fertilizers on all crops even |yijie Star. } 

though it take half a day per week dur- 


Here is another letter from a city | Rustler. 
“Zo 
farming,” and if this thing keeps up, 
I don’t know but that I will have to 
resign my position as Associate Ed- 


“I am 43 years old, good health, 
wife, son 19 at work in a shoe store 
at $6.50 per week, daughter 17: in 
I get steady wages, $12.50 per 
own my 
own home, half of a double house, 
have $1,200 in the bank, house worth 
as much more, but think of buying 


would want enough land to raise cat- 


would do this with the assistance of | 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Lahnen & Gilliland sold mules to the 
parties last week: D. W. 


Now is the best time on earth to 
drag the roads and when the mud 
dries up the roads will be in fine 
shape for travel. There will not be 
any bad roads this spring if the drag 
is used after every rain.—Russellville 


P. C. Taylor of Montgomery was 
here Tuesday and bought a Dean Lee 
mare of Lafayette Mason for $200 and 
a Dean Lee horse of Dr. J. L. Jones 
for $200. Good horses will bring good 
buyers and that means good prices.— 
Jonesburg Journal. 

In order to encourage the young 
people of Nodaway county to raise 
|}more poultry, the poultry association 
at Maryville will furnish a free setting 
of eggs to every boy or girl who will 
agree to enter a trio of birds in the 
county show next winter. 





One of the best items in our state 
appropriation bilis at this session of 
the legislature is that which sets aside 
$50,000 to equip a plant at the College 
}of Agriculture to manufacture serum 
for fighting the hog cholera plague. It 
will save Missouri farmers many times 
its cost every year.—Columbla Herald. 


| The Rural High School bill passed 
|by the Missouri legislature ‘marks 
| progress in this state. It will help the 
boys and girls on the farm. It means 
increased opportunities for education 
without leaving home. It will help 
agriculture. It will help to push our 
great state forward.—Shelbina Demo- 
crat. 

Chris Ohlendorf brought to Boon- 
ville Monday a four horse load of 
Reed’s yellow dent seed corn to be 
shipped to Sam Jordan, Sedalia, man- 
ager of Pettis county agricultural de- 
partment. Five dollars per bushel was 
paid to Mr. Ohlendorf for the seed. 
Every ear was tested before shipment 
was made.—Boonville Advertiser. 


J. E. Blackmore had a big crowd 
at his sale near Americus. One bay 
mare sold at $250 and was purchased 
by B. F. Blackmore; another bay mare 
to Otto Meyer at $160; bay horse to 
Earl Rigg at $160; one mule to Sam 
Stewart at $195; one mule to Wm. 
\Groteweil at $117; two mules to Chas. 
Grebe at $127 and $75.—New Florence 
Leader. 

A horse belonging to Luther Stark 
of southwest of town, and driven by 
him, met an automobile driven by 
Alvin Reynolds and was so badly 
scared that it died from fright. The 
horse is said to have gone quite a 
ways after meeting the auto, when it 
dropped dead. The accident happened 
about three miles south of town.— 
Salisbury Press Spectator. 

A new breed of chickens has been 
evolved by the Missouri State Poultry 
Experiment Station at Mountain 
Grove, At present there are but twenty 
of these hens in existence, valued by 
the station at several thousand dollars. 
The new breed is the result of two 
years’ experimenting in an effort to 
breed a hen which will lay a perfect- 
ly white egg, and at the same time be 
a good table fowl. 

S. M. Shipley, now a resident on the 
Cunningham farm southeast of Boon- 
ville, planted T8 acres of the big cob 
corn last spring. From the yield Mr. 
Shipley sold 1500 bushels of shelled 
corn. Half of the cobs were sold to 
the Phoenix American Pipe Works at 
Boonville for $150. The 18 acres netted 
to Mr. Shipley the handsome sum of 
$70 per acre for his trouble in raising 
this corn,—Boonville Advertiser. 


Dr. J. L. Jones, proprietor of the 
Jonesburg Steck Farm, has recently 
purchased from the Eaton Stock 
Farm the royal bred young Saddle 


Stallion, Astral Star. Look at the 
breeding of this young stallion. Sired 
by the undefeated champion of 1912 
Astral King No. 2805. dam Nellie Rex 
No. 3455, one of the best daughters of 
the champion Rex McDonald No. 883. 
Backed up by this kind of breeding 
he can’t fail to make good—Journal. 

H. C. Hiles of Burlington Junction 
filed a petition of 400 names of farm- 
ers with the county court Monday 
afternoon, requesting the court not to 
hire a county farm adviser. Mr. Hiles 
is one of the most prosperous farmers 
of Nodaway county and says: “We 
want no 20-year-old boy sitting 
around his office with his feet on a 
desk,” declared Mr. Hiles, “nor do we 
want him coming out to our farms 
and telling us what to do.”—Raven- 
wood Gazette. 


Extreme longevity has its draw- 
backs in countries where prosperity is 
less general than in Bulgaria. In 1888 
Janos Meryessi, who was 84 years old, 
jumped off the suspension bridge at 
Budapest into the Danube. He was res- 
cued, and explained that he wished to 
end his life, as he was becoming too 
decrepit to support his father and 
mother. This extraordinary statement 
proved to be true, Meryessi’s parents 
being 115 and 110 years old respect- 
ively. A public subscription was taken 
to set them all above want.—Appeal. 


Here is the way some of these 
things work stock sales day. A farmer 
brought in a yearling and a cow. He 
wanted to sell them for what they 
would bring on the market. Some one 
got after him to price his yearling 
which he did at $20. In a short time 
the buyer sold for $22.50; then this 
buyer sold for $25; and the animal 
changed hands until the last man paid 
$32.50, which was probably a little 
high for the market. The farmer 
wanted $40 for his cow but the auc- 
tioneer persuaded him to put her up 
on the block. She was cried off at 
$60. And that is the way things often 
go.—Montgomery Standard. 

The American boy who left home 

used to leave the old town as a mat- 
ter of choice. Unless his parents 
wake up, he will soon be leaving it 
as a matter of necessity. The foolish 
and fatal tendency of a few people to 
invest their money and buy their goods 
in distant cities is building up those 
cities at the expense of their own 
towns, lessening, indeed, often abso- 
lutely killing, any opportunity for the 
boy here at home. This town is being 
bled of its money to make a greater 
Chicago. But the great city is not 
long content merely with money. It 
demands flesh and blood, the mother’s 
son in its grinding shops and stuffy 
offices, the father’s daughters for its 
employment and amusement.—Bolivar 
Herald. 
Many thousands of farmers in the 
big corn states this year have @ sur- 
plus of corn. This is so particularly 
of renters and farmers who were in 
debt and who had to sell their live 
stock during the drouth of 1911. 
These farmers know that anything 
less than 50 cents a bushel is a losing 
price for corn, although billions of 
bushels have been sold at 25 to 40 
cents. This year there will be ex- 
porte dabout 5 per cent of last year’s 
crop of three thousand million bush- 
els. For all the corn sent to the big 
markets the foreign prices made the 
producers’ price. This is the self- 
evident fact: If the farmers had pro- 
duced 5 per cent less corn the price 
would be about 30 per cent more. 
And yet thousands of farmers are in 
hopeless poverty because they culti- 
vate too much land. All kinds of 
trades, even common laborers, are Or- 
eanized to make their wages better. 
The farmers will surely some time 
learn the lesson that they must con- 
trol their output and limit the supply 
sent to market strictly according to 
the demand in the United States.— 
Benton County Enterprise. 
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Home Circle 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 











Is it worth while that we jostle a 


brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road 
of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 


In blackness of heart?—that we war 
to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each 


other: 
God pardon us all for the triumphs 
we feel 
When a fellow goes down; poor, 
heart-broken brother, 
Pierced to the heart; words are 


keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for 
weal. 


Were it not well in this brief little 
journey, 
On over the isthmus, down into the 
tide, 
That we give him a fish instead of a 
serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and 
abide 
For ever.and aye in dust at his side. 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on 
the plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his 
brother, 
And does in his heart on his peril 
and pain— 
Shamed by the brutes that go down 
or the plain. 
—Joaquin Miller. 





Written for Taz RuraL Wort, 
A FIRST CALL. 





By Sarah J. Rankin. 

A farmer’s wife, living in a thinly 
settled community in Tennessee, I find 
my only pleasure in the woman’s page 
of three agricultural papers that we 
subscribe for, and the RURAL 
WORLD is my favorite. We have been 
reading it for years, my father having 
been a subscriber long before I left 
his home to enter the new one my hus- 
band had prepared. 

I miss the old contributors so much. 
especially Idyll and Rosa Autumn. The 
return of “our Madge,” or Mrs. M. H. 
Menaugh was welcomed by me. She 
was gone away so long—where was 
she all the time? I would ask her 
to tell us but it wouldn’t do any good. 
She never, you might say, has any- 
thing to relate about herself. 

The other writers talk about their 
home, domestic affairs, money they 
earn, but Mrs. Menaugh might be a 
myth for all we know about her, after 
believing in her and loving her for 
years. 

In her Christmas letter she made 
a remark or two that revealed she 
was a mother, and a widow. Now Mr. 
Lyon spoke of calling on her recently, 
and about seven years ago one of the 
contributors wrote about meeting her 
at a Missouri Press Convention in St. 
Louis—then she must be a real per- 
son. 

We are close to spring, and its de- 
mands, house cleaning especially. I 
have just finished a rag carpet for my 
sitting room, and am to get a new sew- 
ing machine and range, two household 














NEW BEAUTY IN 
ONE WEEK 


Ladies everywhere are 
learning the great value of 
Beautiola, the remedy that 
removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrinkles 
and aids in permanently 
curing Pimples, lack 
Heads and all Facial Blem- 
ishes. ce 60c per box. 

Agents Wanted . 
BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 





home. 

This will not be my last letter to 
the Home Circle if the editor desires 
a new contributor. 





We thank Mrs. Rankin for her kind 
words for the RURAL WORLD, and 
most cordially welcome her into the 
Home Circle. We hope to hear from 
her often in future.—Editor. 





Written for THz Rurat Wortp. 
SAYINGS. 





By Jacob Faith. 
A preacher was asked to pay for a 
field where the corn did not grow well. 
The preacher said manure and culti- 
vate first. Moral. The Allwise Crea- 
tor intended man to labor. oe 
A berry patch here and there, seen 
by the neighbor, will cause him to 
plant. 
Nothing will stand longer to our 
memory than planting trees. 
Most young people look for a pretty 
face and never stop to think where will 
the bread and meat come from. 
If your mother is in the beyond, 
what would you say to her were it pos- 
sible that you could see her? Would 
you not ask her for pardon of your 
unkind bad acts? If she is alive, why 
not ask her now? 





Written for THe Rurat Wor-p. 
THOUGHTS HERE AND THERE. 





By Harry P. Lowater. 

As the garden work is about to 
commence, why should not every flow- 
er lover have a rose garden? Let 
the young people start one on the 
farm this spring. Plant hybridizers 
in the last few years have made such 
beds possible and ones, too, that will 
be almost constantly in bloom. 


If the young people are not ready to 
make their own selections, almost 
every neighborhood will furnish an 
expert who will gladly dictate a list 
of varieties that will give satisfaction. 
Nor is the choice now limited to a 
few standard varieties as formerly. 
Ever blooming roses now form a large 
class. 


The soil to be used should be the 
first consideration. How it is to be 
treated, how the plants are to be set, 
and the proper care will be three 
questions most young people will like 
to study. Give them a chance.. 

Have you ever noticed how the 
leaves of large plants are largely on 
the outside branches? Why? If trees 
and plants shade or crowd one an- 
other, have you not noticed the differ- 
ence between the shaded and un- 
shaded parts, the crowded and un- 
crowded portions? Why the difference? 
Even in the forest there is a strife be- 
tween the branches of different trees 
and between the active roots of those 
same trees. What is the meaning of 
it all? Air and light. These facts 
from nature’s workshop should be the 
basis of all primary work. There 
should be a free circulation of air. The 
plant must have carbon. There is but 
a small quantity in a cubic foot of 
air. Hence the strike on the part of 
the leaves. 


Why not plan to make use of a few 
wild vines and creepers this spring? 
Many are so rich in usefulness and 
beauty they will repay any small out- 
lay of time and labor to get them. 
Here, too, is where the young can help. 
They can find them if they cannot 
dig them. Let them tell you where 
good plants of the American ivy can 
be found. Not old plants with large 
development, even in tall trees, but 
vigorous young ones. Caution them 
to let any poison ivy alone. Remem- 
ber the poison ivy is a creeper, not a 
climber. It has three-leaf formations, 
while the American ivy has five. The 
beautiful habit of the American ivy 





tiola Bldg., 2024 Olive St., St. Louts, Mo. 


'to hold on with one spiral while it 


articles badly needed in my little | 


waves others in the air,its trusses of 
berries which vary in color and its 
own changes of color, even to the 
woody stem, make it a desirable plant 
to use about the house or outbuild- 
ings. 

Who has a native wild clematis 
growing? It has a beautiful, clean cut 
foliage and white flowers. The white 
bloom is succeeded by a white feath- 
ery truss that I have seen used for 
room decoration. Like the American 
ivy, the wild clematis is hardy and 
will grow in places where climbing 
roses would fail. There are several 
other wild vines and creepers that 
any child might take an interest in 
getting and training as his own plant, 
if properly urged and encouraged. 
Climbing roses are good, too, but 
they, when left to the little folk’s 
care, often get mildewed or infested 
with slugs, making their presence un- 
sightly when beauty is wanted. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE ROLLING STONE. 





By C. E. Davis. 

Change from the home or farm of a 
life time, and several generations, is 
generally a bad move, especially so, if 
the old folks are on the wrong side 
of forty, or more. I’ve seen them try 
it every few years—sell the farm, and 
move to town, and in a few years eith- 
er renting a farm or looking with 
yearning eyes to the country again 
Some moved to other states, and came 
back. In moving to another state, 
locality or country, the rolling stone 
is too prone to brag up the country 
he has left and to hold his ideas and 
ways far superior to those of the na- 
tives, which the aforesaid inhabitants 
do not like. They cling to their own 
mannerisms, and fail to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions, so- 
cial customs, and ways of the people, 
among whom they have settled. Res- 
idents of far distant states forget that 
soil, climate and custom are far dif- 
ferent from their own. They make no 
effort to change their own habits of 
life, speech and action in accordance 
with the new conditions, and so, not 
only fail to “get along” well with the 
people, but crops do not do well, be- 
cause they do not understand how to 
manipulate soil, climate and season 
rightly, to produce the best results. 
The rolling stone fails to gather any 
financial moss, and soon begins to 
yearn for “the flesh pots of Egypt,” 
and returns to his place poorer than 
he went. At forty or fifty one can- 
not change the habits of a life time 
easily, hence the rolling stone should 
roll in youth, and adapt himself to 
the country, or stay right in his own 
pasture lot. To move from the home 
of a decade is to be never satisfied 
anywhere else, and the same energy 
applied there will work wonders in 
social or financial achievement. 





Written for THe Rurat Worrp. 
A KIND WORD FOR THE DANDE- 
LION. 





By Claire V. D’Oench. 

Who ever thinks of the dandelion? 
Poor downtrodden dandelion, it finds 
no recognition or appreciation among 
mankind. With contempt they look 
down upon its dear, sunny, upturned 
face. Do pick one of those fragrant 
sunbursts and find how full of beauty 
it is. 

For a yellow luncheon, suitable for 
a brunette, these flowers have been 
used with good effect as a golden cen- 
terpiece arranged in wet sand on a 
large round plate or any other desired 
shape, edged off with their own pe- 
culiar zig-zag foliage, make a _ pretty 
piece and an unusual one. There are 
many possibilities in a dandelion 
luncheon which a hostess can think 
out for herself to make it original. 

As a food the dandelion has no 
equal among the “greens.” While it is 





“In One Hour 
I Learned to 
Play the Piano 

at Home’ 

Without Lessons or Knowledge of 


Music You Can Play the Piano 
or Organ in One Hour. 


erful New System That Eves 
baiaaace Ghild dan Use. . 














He —“You surprised me! You 
you couldn’t play a note!” 
She — “I couldn’t; I learned to play in one hour 
by the wonderful ‘Easy Method Music!’” 


told me yesterday 
id 


Impossible, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to play 
the piano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whereby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour. With this new method you 
don't have to know one note from another, 
yet in an hour of practice you can be 
playing the popular mausic with all the 
fingers of both hands and playing it well. 

The invention is so simple that even a 
chiid can now master music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can have this new 
method on a free trial merely by asking, 
Simply write saying, “Send me the Easy 
Form Music Method as announced in 
OCOLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


TRIAL 


The complete system together with 10 
pieces of music will then be sent to you 
Free, all charges prepaid and absolutely 
not one cent to pay. You keep it seven 
days to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
claimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and one dollar a month until 
$6.50 in allis paid. If you are not delighted 
with it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure to state number of white keys on 
your piano or organ, also post office and ex- 
press office. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 200Clarkson Bidg., Chicago, IIL 








and tender one can use it for 
salads, cooked with ham, or like spin- 
ach it is delicious; cordials and wine 
are made of it, and in whatever form 
it is used internally it is healthful 
and blood-purifying. 

In Southern city markets the dande- 
lion is sold stringy and tough, at five 
cents a small measure, while in North- 
ern states the people seem slow to 
jutilize the young, juicy greens which 
grow before their door, and which they 
can have for the mere labor of pick- 
ing. 

Dandelion is better for the system 
than for’ the lawn, therefore weed it, 
and eat it; thus you will perform two 
good deeds with one stroke. 

Dandelion is used to cruel treat- 
ment of all sorts and is hard to kill; 
sensitiveness is not a part of its nat- 
ure. No matter how much you may 
try to exterminate it, or eat it, there’s 
mo decrease. Your lawn will show UP 
just as resplendent next spring and be 
studded just as radiantly as ever with 
its golden bloom. 

When the dandelion is through with 
its bloom, it adopts a dainty lantern 
on a long tubular stem, that men may 
see it is still among them. Childre® 
enjoy the flower as much as the lat 
tern, and up north, where the dande 
lion grows so profusely, one can see 
enildren playing in fields of the golden 
flowers, loaded with bouquets as large 
as themselves, and no one to say them 
nay. The chains they can make Wi 
the stems, sometimes more than three 
feet long, and the lanterns are just a 
popular with the little darlings, b€ 


young 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Acts directly ies peculiarly 
on the blood; purifies, enriches 
and revitalizes it, and in this 
way builds up the whole SyS- 
tem. Take it. Get it today. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolate 
coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 








cause they can blow into them and 
find out just how many years they are 
going to live. 

The dandelion may have its day, 
like the proverbial dog, when the flor- 
ist shall have an inspiration, carry it 
to his laboratory and behind closed 
doors turn the plebeian nobody into a 
queenly “Mum” at a royal price. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


1S 1T BACK TO THE CITY? 
WARNING. 


By J. M. V, 


One can agree with E. B. Nelson at 
the dissatisfied state we find among 
retired farmers who move to town and 
try to fill in the time fooling around 
town, but another class of dissatis- 
fied citizens are those past middle age 
who have always lived in town, had 
a little business that brought them in 
a living and at last accumulated the 
sum necessary to purchase a farm. 
As C. D. Lyon said, the land agents 
are to blame for misrepresenting con- 
ditions to these people. One family 
I will tell of represents many others. 
An old gentleman and his wife came 
to look at the land the agent had ad- 
vertised. So he very politely took 
them to see this place, driving a nice 
fast team. Snow covered the ground 
and rocks and he drove over the best 
part of the place. When the wife sug- 
gested that they drive to the other 
side of the place and see the honse, 
he said: “We would, but if you do, 
you will miss your train.” So they 
hustled back to town, closed the deal. 
In the spring they moved out. The 
snow was gone, the rocks uncovered, 
the house proved to be a one-room, 
badly in need of repair, great thick- 
ets of brush grew close to the door. 
One expense followed another to get 
the place in shape, and let me say 
right here that the hold-up men are 
not confined to cities, nor is highway 
robbery always practiced on the high- 
way by a masked man. Taking advan- 
tage of these people’s ignorance as 
to the price of stock and such things, 
they are asked exorbitant prices until 
they have spent all their money. The 
very hard manual labor is too hard 
for an old man, but it takes this kind 
of work to clear and cultivate much 
of the cheap land advertised. A plan 
the agents have in the west when 
showing a man a remote place is to 
take him there in double quick time 
in an automobile. He can not realize 
the distance in miles then that he 
will be from town and market. So 
in changing location and occupation, 
give it a trial year that you rent, and 
in a year’s time you will not make 
the mistakes you would have made. 
This will prove safest and best for 
all concerned, for a dissatisfied citizen 
is a drawback to town or country. 
Here is hoping this may cause some- 
one to look before they leap. 





FRIED BREAD WITH CHEESE. 





Cut stale bread into thin pieces. 
Put two pieces together with grated 
cheese between them; dip into a mix- 
ture of egg and milk and fry in but- 


Written for Tae Rurat Wort. 
LIFE THOUGHTS. 





By Albert E. Vassar. 
Nothing like work to make life sweet. 
It scatters the blues and brings us 
cheer, 
For on the way we’re sure to meet 
Something to make us persevere. 


But dull, so dull the idle life 
With nought to do but just com- 
plain, 
Then one is oft with worries rife, 
And worse is it, than drizzling rain. 
St. Louis. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LIFE—AS YOU CAN MAKE IT. 





By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 


Wake up! You poor down-trodden 
ones of the earth! 

How dare you think you are one 
whit less than the greatest? 


know it? Greater than any material 
substance or body; as great as the 
noblest soul eyer born or that ever 
will be born. 

There is no limit to the greatness of 
you; for you—the real you, being a 
child of God—Good—All Power—All 


The real you is great—did you not} 





Love—All everything that exists or 
ever will exist, made in God’s image | 
—to you all things are given and | 
made possible, because, God is knowl- | 
edge, God knows, and you, the Child- 
God must learn to know. 

And this knowledge (to be acquir- 
ed) is all that stands between you and 
everything you want and everything 
you want to be. 

How long will it take you to learn 
—the truth! 

The world may call you a fool, but 
that doesn’t make it so. 

The world may say that you are ob- 
sessed with devils, but still that 
doesn’t make it so. 

Nothing can make a thing of that 
nature true but your own knowledge 
that it is true. 

Nothing can make false things true; 
likewise, nothing can make true things 
false. 

Don’t be a coward, and don’t be 
afraid of what narrow minded people 
say of you. If you march with the ad- 
vance guards don’t be afraid of inves- 
tigating truth in whatever guise you 
find it. 

Pay no attention to the veneer call- 
ed conventionality which the world 
has built up like a hedge fence for | 
human cattle. 

But forge ahead; when the voice of 
conscience is with you, you can learn 
the lesson of life to the everlasting 
benefit of yourself and your fellow 
men. 


EGG MUFFINS 





The ingredients required for egg 
muffins are: Quart and a half of 
flour, sifted twice; three eggs, the 
whites and the yolks beaten separate- 
ly; three teaspoonfuls of sweet milk; 
a teaspoonful of salt; a tablespoonful 
of sugar; two tablespoonfuls of 
“Progress” cooking oil. Add _ the 
beaten eggs and milk; mix quickly 
into smooth batter, a little thinner 
than for griddle cakes. Fill muffin 
pans, well greased with ‘‘Progress” 
cooking oil, two-thirds full. Bake 
fifteen or twenty minutes in hot oven. 





ENGLISH TOFFEE 


Put in a clean saucepan three- 
quarters of a pound of moist sugar 
and a quarter of a pound of butter; 
add half a teacupful of water and the 
juice of half a lemon; blanch and 
chop fine a quarter of a pound of al- 
monds and add these last. When 





ter or other fat. 





the syrup hardens in a cupful of cold 








water pour it into a tin, and if when 
it is beginning to ‘‘set’” it is scored 
with a knife, it will cut easier. 





CLEANING THE SEWINGMACHINE. 


A sewing machine needs a thor- 
ough cleaning in all its parts several 
times a year. It saves the machine, 
the operator, and saves noise in run- 
ning. To clean, pour a liberal amount 
of kerosene on every place where 
there is friction, any joining of parts, 
axles, treadle-bar, etc. First put a 
few layers of paper under the ma- 
chine to protect the floor from any 
oil which may run down. After al- 
lowing a few minutes for the kero- 
sene to cut the gum and dirt, run the 
machine rapidly for a short time, 
then wipe thoroughly and let it stand 
untouched so that any remaining 
kerosene will evaporate or run down 
where it can be wiped off. Then oil 
the machine as usual with a very 
small amount of good machine oil 


and you will be delighted at the im- 
| 


provement. 





Colored basting thread helps little 
girls who are learning to sew. 


HEAVILY PLATED SILVER 


BABY SPOON Bye 
Lovely present for the 
baby and one all will ad- 


mire. Our low price, 60c. Name and date handsome- 
ly engraved absolutely free. Also send you our folder 
illustrating other quality jewelry. M. 8S. Bower Jew- 
elry Co., 406 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful on Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. One pound will make a 
grand bedspread. end 10 cents for a 


big package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 25 
CENTS for your trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
ler, Pa. 


Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF 8ST. LOUIS, 

Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


























For cakes always beat the whites 
| of the eggs to a stiff froth, and the 
yolks to a thick cream. For fine cakes 
beat them together. 












































PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 


9544. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 gizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3 yards of 27-inch 
material for a 6-year size. 


9390. Boy’s Suit with Knicker- 
bockers. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a 6-year size. 


9399. Lady’s Waist. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
2% yards of 44-inch material for a 
36-inch size. 


9501. Lady’s Skirt. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. 


9525. Lady’s Kimono. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material for a medium size. 


9517. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6 yards of 36-inch material for the 36- 
inch size. 


9537-9538. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9537, cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9538 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 inches waist measure. It re- 
quires 6% yards of 44-inch material 
with 1% yards for the guimpe of 27- 
inch material for a 36-inch size. This 
calls for two separate patterns, 10c 
for each. 


9534. Girl’s Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material for a 10-year size. 


Bise...... Years 


Pattern No......... 


Bust... ....65: in. Waist..........%m. 
NOME. .cccccccccsevccisecccevccccccece 


AMATOBD. iiicdisiccicdcdicdocccceseccceges 


RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that tn ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
children give age only, while for pat 
terns of aprons say large, small or 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 


Cattle Firm—Hogs Lower—Sheep 
Slow—Butter Slow—Poultry Of- 
ferings Small—General Re- 

view of Markets. 








CATTLE—The estimate called for 
less than 200 head all told and after 
deducting the quarantines, the native 
supply made up a small offering from 
which to draw on for beeves. There 
was a marked scarcity in the number 
available for this department and the 
best buyers could do was to be sat- 
isfied with the inevitable. Prices ruled 
strong to a dime higher and with a 
good demand prevailing for everything 
that could be had at the up-trend. 
The best offered were some Missouri 
bullocks that brought $8.55, with sev- 
eral other bunches trailing a close 
second at $8.50. The balance of the 
supply represented just medium to 
good kinds. 

Heifers comprised a fair propor- 
tion of the aggregate butcher supply, 
with a ready demand in evidence. 
This class embraced medium to good 
grades at $7@7.50, and a bunch of 
choice grade heifers at $8. Cows were 
by far in the majority, and the pres- 
ence of a large number of “dairies” 
raised the average quality to a pretty 
high level. Extra choice corned cows 
brought $8 and a spread of $6@6.75 
in the range caught the bulk of the 
other offerings. The canner and cut- 
ter department was not treated to 
anything like a generoug supply, which 
was also true relative to bulls. In 
general the trading was active, de- 
spite bad weather, and with prices all 
along the line strong to a dime higher. 

The quality of the feeder offering 
was on the medium order and prices 
ranged rather low as compared to the 
high sales last week, however, this 
was due to quality alone, as there 
were plenty of buyers willing to pay 
the price were the cattle shown. The 
trade on the stock, for feeding pur- 
poses, was also done on an even basis 
with last week. A few heifers went to 
the country trade as high as $6.40 and 
stock cows sold at $5.50. 





Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 


EGGS—Market quiet and easy. Of- 
ferings were liberal, but no snap to 
the demand. Current receipts at 16%c, 
including new cases, 16%4c in good 
secondhand cases and 16c cases re- 
turned. Arkansas and Southern at 
15%c with case. Duck eggs at 18c. 
Goose eggs, 35c. 

BUTTER—Fresh make creamery, 
suitable.for table use and packing 
stock were firm and in demand; all 
other qualities continue dull and nom- 
inal. Offerings ample. Current make: 
Creamery—Extra at 35c, first at 31c, 
seconds at 28@29c; ladle-packed at 
23c. Packing stock (average receipts, 
roll included) at 2144c—selected 
sweet fresh roll wrapped in cloth 
more. 

LIVE POULTRY—Receipts light, 
the rainy weather curtailing the ar- 
rivals. Owing to lower Northern and 
Eastern markets on hens shipping buy- 
ers here reduced their price %c per 
pound, but no other change. The few 
crops of poultry received sold quickly 
at firm prices, but not enough offering 
to test the extent of the demand. 
Young chickens, fowls and turkeys 
called for most. Turkeys—Choice 
dressing, 19c; small and poor, 10@12c. 
Fowls (hens), 13%c. Chickens, 16c; 
staggy young roosters, 10c; broilers, 
2 pounds and under, 22c; old cocks, 
8c. Geese—Full-feathered, 9c; poor 
or plucked, 6c. Ducks—Good run, 
16c; poor or plucked less. Capons— 
7 pounds and over, 20c; 6 pounds and 
under, 18c; slips, 15c. Guinea chick- 
ens—Round, per dozen, $2.50. 





Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 


The Dairy 





Cattle 








HOW TO CARE FOR MILK. 





The almost universal demand of 
consumers for better milk in Mis- 
souri makes it essential that the farm- 
er understand better what are causes 
of trouble in handling milk. The mar- 
ket value of butter and cheese de- 
pends largely upon the presence of 
the proper taste and odor and the ab- 
sence of the undesirable flavors. 


The absorption of odors from the 
air is a common occurrence. So far 
as I know, none of the odors absorbed 
is beneficial. Milk cream and butter 
absorb odors very readily, but cheese 
very slowly. On account of this char- 
acteristic, it is necessary at all times 
to guard against exposing milk to any 
odor. This means that the barn and 
surroundings must be free from odors. 

The effects of bacteria, however, are 
far more important than the absorp- 
ton of odors. These odors may usual- 
ly be driven off at 130 to 170 degrees 
by heating the milk. 


Any feed which is given to the cow 
may give a flavor to the milk if it has 
a marked taste. Onions, turnips, 
green rye and certain weeds are the 
best known examples. We can under- 
stand how these feeds affect the milk 
more clearly by considering what hap- 
pens when a person eats onions. For 
about an hour aftér eating onions 
there is no noticeable effect, then the 
breath begins to smell of onions and 
the taste of onions is in the mouth. 
The odor of the breath comes from 
the onion products being cast off by 
the lungs, and the taste is due to the 
onion products coming into the mouth 
with the saliva. The entire circula- 
tion is filled with the volatile prod- 
ucts from the onion, and they pass 
out with every excretion and secre- 
tion. The same thing happens when 
a cow is given a feed with a strong 
odor or taste. As soon as it is digest- 
ed it passes into every secretion, in- 
cluding the milk. By thinking of these 
facts we can see that a feed liable to 
give a taste to the milk should be 
fed immediately before milking so 
that it will not have time to be di- 
gested, or at once after milking so 
that it will have time to get out of 
the body before another milking. 


If a cow is sick—has indigestion, 
for example—the milk may have an 
objectionable odor or taste which has 
been absorbed by the circulation from 
the alimentary canal. Clean milk from 
a healthy cow has no “cowy” odor 
or animal odor, as is fully believed 
by many dairymen. The so-called ani- 
mal odor comes either from dirt in 
the milk or from an unhealthy animal. 

Any taste or odor that milk has 
when freshly milked is due to one of 
the causes mentioned. But it should 
be further understood that any odor 
or taste not present in the fresh milk, 
but developed later, does not come 
from the cow nor her feed. For ex- 
ample, if milk becomes slimy or bit- 
ter, or smells bad after standing some 
time, do not lay it on the cow unless 
it has the same condition when fresh- 
ly milked. Taints from the feed are 
driven off almost entirely by heating 
the milk. The smell of onions or tur- 
nips may be removed almost entirely 
by this means. In some _ localities, 
especially in the South Atlantic 
states, milk is often pasteurized with 
this object alone in view. 


Under usual conditions this source 
of tastes and odors is of compara- 
tively little importance. As a rule, 
the cow produces milk pure, and the 
responsibility for the many troubles 
that appear in ‘handling should be 
placed where it belongs—on the per- 
son handling the milk.—C. H. Eckles, 
Professor of Dairying, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Missouri. 


FEEDING FOR BEEF. 





By Good Management it is Profitable 

on High Priced Lands. 
ist Premium.—Does it pay to feed 
out a small herd of steers in our high 
priced lands of the corn belt? This 
question has been answered by every 
farmer in the corn belt of Indiana and 
we find their answers in gheir pasture 
fields, and feeding sheds this fall—in 
the size of their feeding herds. About 
an equal break either way. We would 
say yes it does pay but it requires just 
a little extra care to bring up the prof- 
its to anything near the mark we 
should expect. Feed for the most part 
is expensive and it requires careful 
planning to bring about the best re- 
sults. 


good as the other fellow’s just across 
the way so we will go over and get his 
experience on the subject, then judge 
from figures and facts to a just decis- 
ion as to the profits on beeves in our 
corn belt. 

Neighbor B runs a sort of second- 
hand dairy and feeds out the calves to 
get his beef herd. His dairy is second 
hand only in the way that he uses beef 
stock from which to get his feeders 
and sells what little milk the calves 
do not need to the creamery. 

B has two main rules to follow and 
upon these he has achieved success in 
beef production, viz. Select the best 
type of feeders from a beef producing | 
breed and then feed a beef producing | 
ration. You will not find a Jersey 
steer in his pen nor a steer of any type 
which does not square up at the start 
with a promise of the highest market 
price for the finished product. The 
angular misshapen calf invariably 
makes a steer of the same type so 
such are discarded at the start. He 
states that you can expect just as 
much success feeding a scrub steer as 
a scrub cow and we know there is not 
much profit in feeding either. 

The other morning we dropped over 
to B’s feeding shed just as he was 
dealing out the rations. These consist- 
ed of shredded fodder, corn and cotton- 
seed meal. He was turning his corn 
stalks into a high grade of beef in- 
stead of leaving it to waste jp the field 
as stalk pasture. “About how much 
profit do you expect to clear on your 
steers?” we asked. Well he couldn’t 
tell exactly. It all depended, of course, 
on the price of corn and the markets 
a little after New Years. But his av- 
erage for the last five years was about 
$20 per steer. He had fed out on the 
average about ten each season. Had 
twelve big lusty fellows in this bunch. 
Thought there wasn’t a gold mine in 
the business and not so profitable as 
feeding out a drove of hogs direct and 
yet it paid—everything considered. 

We noticed several shoats busily 
hunting out the corn in the droppings. 
“Why don’t you put up a silo and go 
at the business right?” we next asked. 

Well we intended to put up one this 
coming summer. There was Jones 
over there making good money at it. 
Had purchased five steers for $7 per 
head as calves—fed each for 170 days 
2,900 pounds of corn, 430 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal and enough silage to 
balance up and all at an expense of 
about $90 per head everything consid- 
ered. He received $108 per head thus 
realizing a profit of $18. There the 
shoats following the steer certainly 
made a gain and the manure and gain 
of the shoats certainly paid for the 
feeding and bedding he thought. 

“And one of the main things vou get 
by feeding cattle is the upbuilding of 
your farm,” he went on to say. “When 
I came onto this place it wouldn’t set 
clover but today the corn averages 80 
bushels, the wheat 30 and everything 
else in proportion. If the raw prod- 
uce were sold directly it would scarce- 
ly cover the fertilizer bill, but as it 


Our own experience is not always so 


EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 

107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 75c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN OATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FRDP Illustrated 


os Booklets. 
Holstein-Fri Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 





COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half tne Cost 


with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 
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Scalders, Caldrons.etc. 

for particulars and ask forcirculap ¢ 


D. B. Sperry & Co., Batavia, Ill, 














is there’s none to cover. And the land 
gets better if anything all the time. If 
I did not feed out the roughage it 
would be a big waste. As it is itis a 
big source of profit in the long run.” 

Certainly neighbor B considers it a 
good thing to make beef in our corn 
belt. “Every man according to the 
amount of rough feed he produces,” he 
states, but he intends to put up a silo 
and thus get in the advance line of 
feeders the coming season.—Oliver 
Heck. 





AGRONOMY. 





Practical Gardening for High Schools. 


We are in receipt of a copy of 
“Agronomy,” by Willard W. Clute, 
teacher of Science, Flower Technical 
High School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. It 
is published by Grim & Co., and costs 
$1.00. It‘is profusely illustrated. 


This book, designed especially for 
high-school students in cities and 
towns, gives a thorough grounding in 
the agricultural principles underlying 
the propagation, cultivation, and im- 
provement of plants, and the funda- 
mentals of decorative planting. 


It begins with chapters on chemis- 
try, the origin and composition of 
soils, manures, and the effects of heat, 
light, and moisture on the plant. These 
are followed by a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of planting, cultivating, prun- 
ing, propagating, lawn making, plant 
breeding, evolution. and the origin of 
domestic races of plants. Insect pests 
and plant diseases are fully discussed 
and all known methods of control giv- 
en. The book is unique in devoting 
much space to the improvement of the 
home grounds, both as regards the 
growing of better vegetables and the 
production of finer flowers and more 
tasteful lawns and borders. 

Each chapter discusses the funda- 
mentals of the subject and is followed 
by directions for laboratory and field 
work in which these princinles find 
practical application. All the exercises 
outlined may be performed in the ordl- 
nary high school and do not require 
expensive, apparatus. 

The work centers in the school gar- 
den and is planned to cover the second 
semester of the school year, following 
closely the sequence of the seasons. 
It is so arranged that a previous 
knowledge of botany is not essential. 
though the book is expected to be used 
to follow a half year’s work in strucft- 
ral botany, and this arrangement 
forms an ideal introduction to other 
botanical courses. 

It will also prove a valuable garden- 
ing manual for the general reader. 
since it covers the whole subject of 
gardening and requires no previous 
knowledge for its comprehension. 





You can sel] your eggs, butter, poul- 
try, etc., to city people by using the 
parcel post. Advertise in our want 
columns at 1 cent a word. 
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ALFALFA ON EVERY FARM IN 
THE CORN BELT 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
history tells us very much about— 
and this is as far back as we need 
to go for all practical purposes. Cae- 
sar and his predecessors were strong 
pelievers in alfalfa, and their caval- 
ry horses were fed upon it. Books 
on agriculture, written in the early 
days of the Roman empire, tell how 
to grow alfalfa. Doubtless, the world- 
wide supremacy of Caesar’s armies 
and the Roman empire was due in 
no small way to the abundant yields 
of alfalfa grown by the Roman farm- 
ers—and when they neglected their al- 
falfa fields, the great empire fell, and 
all that we have left are the magnifi- 
cent ruins of a past civilization and 
now almost forgotten people. 

The early colonial settlers brought 
alfalfa seed with them, and many 
years ago alfalfa was in high repute 
under the name of lucerne in the At- 
lantic coast states. Even in that re- 
mote time, alfalfa was recognized as 
having remarkable attributes, al- 
though it acted strangely under culti- 
vation, because its habits were not 
well understood. One man would suc- 
ceed in securing a fine stand, while 
another would fail almost completely. 

One hundred years ago the Span- 
iards brought alfalfa to Chili, Peru, 
and into Mexico, and later introduced 
the plant in southern California. From 
there it spread eastward to Utah, 
Idaho, Colorado, Montana, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

Where Alfalfa is Grown. 

At the present time all the alfalfa 
grown east of the Mississippi 
River is less than the area 
of the little state of New Jersey. The 
total area under alfalfa in this coun- 
try is 4,707,136 acres. Of this area 
Kansas alone has 956,962 acres of 
alfalfa—or about one-fifth of our en- 
tire alfalfa crop. 

Nebraska comes second with 685,282 


acres; Colorado third, with 508,892 
acres; California fourth, with 484,134 
acres; and Idaho fifth, with 308,892 
acres. 

All of the corn belt states are la- 


mentably shy in the growing of al- 
falfa, as is shown by the following 
rank in which they come as producers 
of the crop: 


NS io is et ice al 17 
NES 95 hing 8 dog tys bone aint kaka 19 
eae peer nes no or 20 
SN shh hla seein 22 
i REPRE FSG: 23 
BU, 2 GAGS bss eVect eaied 2 

ET ey ee 29 
ORE oo ie pe 35 


With the unquestioned advantages 
of alfalfa, we should be growing more 
of this great legume crop. 

Advantages of Alfalfa. 

As to the advantages of growing 
alfalfa in the corn belt, Professor P. 
G. Holden says: 

“It produces a large yield per acre, 
more than double that of clover. 

“It is rich in protein, having al- 
most as high a feeding value as bran. 

“It is the most enriching crop for 
the ground which we have. 
“When a good stand is once secured 
it will generally last four to six years 
in the humid regions and much long- 
er in the west. 

“It can be fed as hay to all kinds 
of animals, and has no superior as a 
hog pasture.” 

What Mr. Grout Says. 

In speaking of his experience in 
the growing of alfalfa, the Hon. A. 
P. Grout, of Winchester, Ill., one of 
the largest alfalfa growers in the 
State, has this to say: 

. “My success at first in growing al- 
falfa was not startling, but on the 
contrary, I met with many discour- 
agements. Had it not been for the 
doddies (sheep and hogs) that seem- 
ed so fond of it, and thrived so well 


on the small quantities I was able! 
to furnish them, it is doubtful if I 
would have kept up the struggle. A 
knowledge of its wonderful feeding 
value gained by experience was the | 
incentive that urged me on. 
“The time has come in my exper: | 
ience, and I believe in the experience | 
of every alfalfa grower, when just | 
as certain and favorable results are | 
expected from seeding to alfalfa as | 
from any other crop. | 
“It is not so much the soil, the cli- | 
mate or the location, as in know- 
ing how. That fact has been clear- 
ly demonstrated. 

“In my judgment, alfalfa is the 
most valuable farm crop that can 
be grown in Illinois, and yet compar- 
atively little is known about it in the 
state. I know of nothing that will do| 
more for the development of the | 
state or add more to its wealth than | 
a thorough knowledge and under- | 
standing: of alfalfa. | 
“I do not know of any greater or) 
more valuable service that the few) 
successful alfalfa growers, who have | 
learned the lesson, can render their | 
state than to spread far and wide a} 
knowledge of alfalfa, and encourage 
its cultivation and use by the farm- 
ers of Illinois. To be instrumental | 
in bringing into general use a plant | 
which is sure to revolutionize the ag-| 
riculture of the state, and which will 
add untold wealth, not only to the} 
farm, but to every other interest, will 
be far more creditable and more de- 
serving of honor than that usually ac- | 
corded to any public service. 

What is true of Illinois is true of | 
every other state in the corn belt. | 

If asked whether or not alfalfa will | 
grow on his farm, the average man in 
Illinois would answer that he does 
not believe it would—notwithstanding 
the fact that experience shows that 
it will. 

Therefore, the thing for us to say in 
the great state of Illinois, as well as 
in every other great corn belt state 
when dicussing whether or not alfal-| 
fa will grow here is, “It will—not | 
“Will it?” re 

Joe Wing Believes in Alfalfa. 

Joseph E. Wing of Ohio, who has 
160 acres of alfalfa, and who is one 
of the best known authorities on this | 
crop in the United States, says: 

“Alfalfa is a perennial enduring on 
well drained soil from five to fifty 
years with one sowing. It may be 
cut from three to five times a year, 
and will yield in the region of the 
corn belt from three to six tons of 
hay per acre. The composition of 
alfalfa hay is such that it has almost 
the same nutritive value as wheat 
bran, and may be substituted for 
wheat bran in the feed ration with 
good results. As a feed for all classes 
of live stock it is unexcelled. Ev- 
ery animal upon the farm loves alfal- 
fa and thrives upon it. As a past- 
ure plant for hogs, it has no equal in 
the amount which animals will gain 
from an acre of it, as much as 600 
pounds of pork per acre being fre- 
quently reported where hogs have 
grazed it. It is also the best horse 
pasture known, and it sometimes is 
used as a pasture for sheep and cows, 
although one must observe due care 
in pasturing it with these animals, 
since they may bloat. 

“As a soiling crop alfalfa easily 
heads the list. It yields the most 
herbage and of the highest quality, 
and indeed it is much better for the 
meadow, and usually for the animals, 
to feed it off by soiling rather than 
pasturing.” 

Builds Up Agriculture. 

“No one more literally abets the 
growth of two blades of grass where 
one grew before than he who effect- 
ively urges the cultivation of alfalfa 
upon those who are strangers to it, 
and no one is more truly working for 
the benefit of agriculture, the basis 

















| bacco to Augusta, 
the March winds made it seem prob- 


of all prosperity, than he who pro- 

claims its excellence as the foremost 

forage.”—Ex-Goy, W. D. Hoard. 
Grow Alfalfa. 

An acre of alfalfa yields 65,280 
pounds of digestible matter; red clo- 
ver, 3200 pounds; and corn, 2800 
pounds. 

In every dollar’s worth of alfalfa 
there are thirteen pounds of protein 
—in every dollar’s worth of corn there 
are only eight pounds of protein. 
The great value of alfalfa as feed 
stuff is therefore apparent. 

Alfalfa enriches the soil—grain 
crops impoverish the soil. 

There remains little more to be 
said. Every farmer who reads this 
should begin immediately to make 
preparations for putting in a piece of 
alfalfa, even though it be only one 
acre. If you can grow an acre next 
year, you can grow ten acres the fol- 
lowing year—and then twenty, forty 
and even one hundred if your farm 
is big enough to make so large a field 
practical. : 

Ten acres of alfalfa on every farm 
in the United States would give us 
in round numbers 64,000,000 acres of 
alfalfa. Before the next decade has 
gone into history we should be grow- 
ing 100,000,000 acres of alfalfa in the 
United States. If we do this, we 
will be infinitely better off than we 
are today—our fields will be vastly 
more fertile and our crop yields will 
be bigger and better—our herds will 
be larger and the quantity of butter 
fat will be greatly increased—we will 
have happier homes—and we will be 
better citizens. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


By C. D. Lyon. 


The boys took the last load of to- 
Ky., today, and 


able that the ferry boat may not 
bring them back tonight. 

Tobacco has gone down in price 
within the past two weeks, and some 
local dealers are refusing to take 


|their purchases, which is making it 
hard on sellers. 


Our readers may not know that a 
large per cent of the tobacco is sold 
in November and December, in some 
cases four months before delivery, 
and the local buyers of course ex- 
pect to sell it for more than they pay, 
so when the market goes down, some 
repudiate their contracts. The man 
to whom I sold my own crop sold it 
the day after I delivered it at a loss 
of $62, but he did not kick much, as 
he once made $200 off one of my 
erops. 

The crop Harry is delivering today 
is one of the finest ever grown, and 
while the price, 16 cents per pound, is 
a high one, it will make the buyer 
some money as extra fine tobacco is 
still sei!ing well. 

Grant and I cleaned up the barn 
this morning, shelled some seed corn 
and made a few corn crates, but this 
afternoon the wind is so strong that 
I concluded to take a few hours for 
writing, and let him go over to the 
school house and help get things 
ready for a box social. 

Every school house in our town- 
ship has a library, and these libraries 
have all been bought through the plan 
of box socials, pie suppers and ice 
cream festivals. Sometimes they 
make as much as $50 at one of these 
“functions,” and while I never was 
much in favor o* such things, they cer- 
tainly do a great deal of good in the 
way of getting money out of people 
who would not spend it otherwise. 

Our country paper notes the sale 
of 66 acres of land seven miles from 
where we live for the sum of $856. I 
have seen the farm, which has a 
four-room house and a fair barn on it, 
thirty acres of creek bottom, and 
four acres of timber, but it has a pri- 





Rheumatism: 


A Home Cure Given by One Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I sui as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a rem- 
edy that cured me completely, and it has 
never returned, I have given it to a 
number who were terribly afflicted and 
even bedridden with Rheumatism, and 
it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 
velous healing power. Don't send a 
cent; simply mail your name and ad- 
dress and I will send it free to try. If, 
after you have used it and it has proven 
itself to be that long-looked-for means 
of curing your Rheumatism, you may 
send the price of it, one dollar, but 
understand, I do not want your money 
unless you are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn’t that fair? y suffer any 
longer when positive relief is thus offered 
you free? m’t delay. Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, No. 658 Alhambra 
dg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Jackson its responsible. Above 


statement true—Pub. 























vate outlet of a mile long, and a 
dirt road from there to town. 

While I do not know much about 
this farm, I have no doubt that all 
the bottom land would grow alfalfa, 
yet the price paid for it was but a 
little more than we got for the tobac- 
co grown on 4% acres. The cause of 
the low price was 

Bad Roads. 4 

I am_ sending -in an advertise- 
ment of seed corn that was selected 
when husking the crop. The price of 
$3.75 per two bushels, $2 per single 
bushel, is very low, and as we only 
have about 75 bushels of this grade, 
it will close it out in a hurry. We 
still have about 20 bushels of the 
stalk selected seed, crate stock, which 
we offer at the old price. 

March 19. Warm and fine. We 
will sow oats tomorrow. Tobacco 
beds made but not sowed yet. 

Grass and fall grain look extra well. 
Health of people and live stock good. 
Everybody getting ready for a full 
crop, but not much breaking done 
yet. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Db. F. W., Maries Co., Mo.—So far 
as we have been able to learn, soil 
from an old alfalfa field or from a 
sweet clover patch has given more 
uniform good results as inoculating 
material than has the commercial cul- 
tures. 


Reader, Alton.—We think that Dr. 
Mooers, of Tennessee, succeeded in 
isolating the bacteria of clover sick- 
ness. Perhaps this condition of soil 
will disappear with you as it has done 
here, and you will again be able to 
grow red clover. 


Woman Farmer, Ky.—The largest 
plants of Bermuda grass we ever saw, 
are growing 45 miles east of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 200 miles north of you, 
and we have good reasons for think- 
ing that you can grow it to perfec- 
tion. 

L. N., Indiana.—Keep all hot lini- 
ments away from cuts or snag wounds 
of any kind. You may have a case of 
open joint, and the best thing you 
can do is consult a veterinary sur- 
geon. 

Frank, Iron Co., Mo.—Sow sweet 
clover on your stony land, as it will 
enrich the soil and will furnish you 
lots of pasture while doing it. With 
no information as to whether blue 
grass grows naturally with you, we 
would advise that you apply sulphate 
or muriate of potash at the rate of 
one pound per square rod to your new 
lawn, working it in well before seed- 
ing. ee 





The parcel post was intended to aid 
farmers and merchants to sell through 
the mails. Get in touch with the city 
man through a small ad at 1 cent a 
word. 
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ARTICLE 4, SECTION 3. 





This section reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. Equity Exchange—As soon 
as practical, each local union shall or- 
ganize an Equity Exchange. 

Only members of the Farmers’ 
Equity Union shall be allowed to take 
stock. The shares shall be $25 each, 
and the limit four shares. The Ex- 
change shall be chartered by the state 
in which it is located. All farm pro- 
duce, including live stock, may be 
shipped out. Coal, flour, feed, salt, ce- 
ment, fertilizer, twine, fencing, gro- 
ceries, machinery, etc., may be shipped 
in. All shall be bought and sold on 
a safe margin. 

A board of five directors shall have 
charge of the business and shall hire 
a good manager. 

Out of the gross earnings shall be 
paid the running expenses, one dollar 
per annum for each regular member’s 
national dues, providing he is a stock- 
holder, and not over 5 per cent divi- 
dends shall be declared on the stock 
subscribed. The running expenses and 
national dues must come out of the 
gross earnings as elements of cost. 
All earnings over this shall be net 
earnings, and shall be prorated among 
the stockholders according to the 
amount of patronage given both in buy- 
ing and selling during the year. 

The net earnings shall be figured as 
a per cent of the entire business fur- 
nished by the stockholders during the 
year. If you have furnished $100,000 
of business and have $5,000 net earn- 
ings you have five per cent to prorate, 
and each shareholder whose patronage 
amounted to $500 in one year would 
receive $25 in cash for his patronage. 
Those whose patronage amounted to 
one thousand dollars would receive 
fifty dollars, etc., provided nothing 
shall be paid back to any one until he 
has four shares, the limit. Pay him 
shares instead, and increase the capi- 
tal of the Exchange. Pay non-mem- 
bers as much for their produce as 
members, and sell to them as cheaply, 
but never prorate to them till they 
become members and stockholders. 

The Exchange will handle every 
member’s produce and merchandise at 
actual “ost, giving back all profit. It 
will make a difference between mem- 
bers and non-members. 

You bid for members, stockholders 
and patronage. You bring a large vol- 

ume of trade together to one center, 
which reduces expenses and insures 
suecess. You knock out the profit sys- 
tem, which is a robber system, and in- 
troduce the co-operative system, which 
is the salvation of the farmers and all 
wealth producers. The directors shall 
not declare over 5 per cent dividends 
on the stock subscribed. 

This is a part of our national By- 
Laws and must be enforced in every 
Equity Exchange. 

We want every member to cut and 
read it again and again till you under- 
stand it thoroughly and can explain it 
fully to other farmers. Carry this 
paper with you as you canvass for 
members. We must educate our mem- 
bers against the Profit System till they 
will not support it. This section shows 
them clearly a better system—the co- 
operative system, and the members— 
the people—must be educated to sup- 


director who will not carry out these 
principles. 

The campaign of organization and 
education must be incessant in every 
section where Equity Union is started 
This is absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess. Without an organizing, educat- 
ing force behind this movement it will 
be a failure. Meet the first Saturday 
of April, read this section of the By- 
Laws and demand that it be carried 
out in your Equity Exchange. 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 





SAVED $100 EACH IN YEAR. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Far- 
mers’ Equity Union at Java, S. D., has 
been organized since 1911, and the 
members have saved in that time on 
coal, fuel, twine and apples from $30 
to over $100 each. What we have done 
can be done at every shipping point. 
The farmer is getting tired of raising 
a good crop and giving the middlemen 
one-half for disposing of it. 

Bowdle, S. D., organized a Farmers’ 
Equity Union February 25th. Their 
president is Valentine Wenz, and sec- 
retary-treasurer Adolp Ceska. Their 
next meeting will be Thursday, April 
3, 1918, and the first Thursday each 
month during the spring and summer. 

A. E. BORG, 

Secretary-Treasurer No. 8 





ADVANCEMENT iS STEADY. 





In all papers we see the Equity prin- 
ciple is growing very rapidly in the 
minds of the people. You can talk to 
people anywhere about “drect from 
farm and factory to consumer,” and all 
admit something must be done. Just 
as fast as the people are educated how 
to apply Equity will Equity grow. 

The first national conference on mar- 
keting and farm credits will be held 
in the Convention Hall of Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, April 8, 9 and 10, and 
everybody interested in these matters 
should attend. A booklet of informa- 
tion as to the purposes and plans of 
the conference will be sent to all who 
request it by Chas. W. Holmes, secre- 
tary, 1408 Steger Building, Chicago. 
The consumers in several of our large 
cities have now the city market direct 
from the farm and factory. 

The Housewives’ League demand to 
know why the price is so and so and 
are making business men blush with 
shame by their continued questions. I 
see where three ladies went into a 
butcher shop in New York and asked 
the butcher to explain why meat on 
foot at seven cents per lb. cost twenty 
and thirty dressed. The butcher found 
himself in a queer position in trying 
to explain. He said to them you can 
have meat cheaper, for “you ladies 
know.” 

As soon as we fully see the big 
profits we are paying middlemen then 
and only then will we begin to plan a 
way to avoid this expensive method. 

When we know apples in the or- 
chard are thirty cents a bushel and 
many times no sale at all and we 
some place else are paying a dollar 
or more we begin to wonder why all 
this, and we always find it is the 
costly distribution along the line of 
middlemen. 

The farmer must know, the consum- 
er must know what it costs to make 





know how to eliminate the long line 
ot middlemen that causes flour to cost 
$1.50 for fifty pounds from wheat that 
the farmer sold for 80 cents for sixty 
pounds. 

Equity means getting together. Far- 
mers get together and mill your wheat 
into flour; consumers, get together and 
buy this flour from the farmers’ mill; 
so you see this puts us all together 
under the simple plan of Equity. We 
soon find that the farmer must have 
the consumer and the consumer must 
have the farmer. So it solves itself 
thus: Would it not pay the farmer to 
aid the consumer to have its market, 
and would it not pay the consumer to 
aid the farmer to have his mill? 

The consumers at Springfield, IIl., 
6,000 strong, are still anxious to do 
business with the Farmers’ Equity 
Union on true golden rule Equity plan. 
So if you will let us know what you 
can sell direct or if an order you wish 
to make larger by consumers’ patron- 
age let us know about it. Write it in 
the RURAL WORLD, for the consumer 
is in touch with the RURAL WORLD 
as well as you, for our Equity plan 
means something to them; or if you 
prefer write me or R. E. Woodmansee., 
Myers Building, Springfield, Ill. It is 
wise to let us know about what you 
will likely have to sell or orders to 
make before time of handling, for in 
the start things can’t be done on the 
jump. 

It is business to always enclose a 
stamp for a reply and Equity must fol- 
low business rules. 

Now is the time to go half way with 
the consumer. VIRGIL WIRT. 

Virden, Il. 

P. S.—R. E. Woodmansee is Secre- 
tary of Springfield Federation of La- 
bor and editor of the Illinois Trades- 
man. 


ARCOLA (IND.) EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We wish 
to ask permission to be adopte’ into 
the Equity family. We are young but 
vigorous. We are only 50 in number, 
but have the best soil in Allen county 
upon which to develop. If all our locals 
would start with the push and snap 
that has been shown at Arcola in two 
weeks and keep at it as they have 
we would give the organized profit- 
taker a jolt that would cause him to 
sit up and take notice. 

We will at once begin business in 
fencing and posts and push the ele- 
vator proposition. Arcola local is a 
live wire in Equity. 

H. P. REELING, 
Tem. President. 
PHELIX LEDIG, 
Vice-President. 
ALBERT LARIMORE, 
Secretary. 





FOWLER (KANS.) MEMBERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: You know 
we have enrolled nearly 100 Equity 
Union members at Fowler. Now we 
want every one of them to take shares 
in the Fowler Equity Exchange. And 
we want every farmer around Fowler 
to be a member and a stockholder. We 
will work hard for this. We want you 
to work with us. 

Read Sec. 4, of Art. 4 of our na- 
tional by-laws very carefully, at least 
five times. Get clearly in your mind 
our plan of co-operation. That sec- 
tion will help you. It is short and 
clear. Use the applications for mem- 
bership. “Goin teams. Two and two. 
One shall chase a thousand and two 
ten thousand. See the accumulative 
force of two!” 

Be sure to have a printed or type- 
written list of members to show every 
farmer. Print the names in large type 
in one column, far apart. Make along 
list. Unroll it before that farmer and 
take time to read it to him and his 
wife. Use that list on every farmer. 
It will bring one hundred more farm- 
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them blanks and tell them to report at 
your meeting every Saturday. Read 
Sec. 4, Article 4, to every farmer and 
explain it fully. 

We believe Fowler will “show” every 
farmer in 1913 that the Equity Union 
plan is right. We expect every mem- 
ber to be a booster. You must have 
a meeting of workers in Fowler every 
Saturday and add all the new names 
to all of the lists and go after the 
farmers who are in town that day. 
Print plenty of lists of members. Get 
every new member to pay $3 and he 
will begin to take more interest. We 
are counting on a strong Union at 
Fowler, Kans. NATIONAL UNION. 
Per C. O. DRAYTON. 





CO-OPERATION AND THE SOUTH- 
ERN FARMER. 

‘vhe value of all farm products of 
the South amounts to two and a half 
billions of dollars a year to the farm- 
ers, but they cost the consumers five 
billions. 

The farmers of the South spend 
most of their two and a half billions 
each year largely for farm supplies, 
food, clothing, etc., and one billion of 
this goes each year into the hands of 
all classes of middlemen. 

Southern farmers lose an additional 
two and a half billions each year be 
cause of poor farming methods. They 
could double their yield by crop-di- 
versification and other improvements 
if it were not for the “advance sys- 
tem” under which the creditor forces 
the farmer to plant ‘“‘cash crops,” such 
as cotton and corn, year in and year 
out. 

Southern farmers borrow immense 
amounts of money or secure credit at 
great loss. The estimated loss to 
them because of excessive interest 
rates amounts to about one hundred 
and sixty-three millions of dollars a 
year. 

So, all told, the farmers are out six 
billion, one hundred and sixty-three 
million dollars a year, much of which 
they might get if they controlled their 
own system of credit, marketing and 
buying. 

These ure the figures of Prof. John 
Lee Coulter, expert special agent for 
agriculture in the Census Bureau. He 
arrives at his conclusion after years 
of study, which have made him 4 
leading scientific authority in farm 
economics. 

However, plans are now matured 
looking to a cut which from the very 
first will amount to hundreds upot 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
enormous ‘iscrepuncy ‘between the 
prices the farmer receives for his pro 
duce and the prices which the co 
sumer has to pay. 

These plans are to be taken up at 
the Sixteenth Conference for Hduc# 
tion in the South, to be held at Ric 
mond, Va., April 15-18, and so @ 
making in their results on Souther@ 
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that thousands of Southern farmers 
and business men will unite in their 
consideration with schoolmen, edi- 
tors, and publicists. 

In brief, the common remedy to be 
proposed at the Conference for most 
of the farmer’s ills is organization and 
cooperation. It is proposed that he 
market his crops cooperatively; buy 
his goods in the same manner, and 
porrow his money from cooperative 
credit societies. Such a plan, it is 
contended, would harm no one, and 
jin the long run would benefit all 
classes. By thus adding to the farm- 
er’s income, he will be enabled to 
spend more on the pleasant as well 
as on the useful things of life; to 
puild better roads; to maintain better 
schools and to make country living 
more pleasant all-around. 

This in turn would have the effect 
of checking the exodus from farm to 
city; and with the increase in the 
proportion of country population, will 
come in time ‘an increase in the 
amount of food raised, together with 
a corresponding decrease in the cost 
of living. If the farmer produces 
more and spends more, the railroads 
will have a larger tonnage to haul 
and consequently larger incomes, both 
gross and net. The bankers will ben- 
efit because properous farmers have 
money to deposit or invest; the man- 
ufacturers, because the Southern ag- 
riculturist will furnish more material 
to be worked up into finished goods, 
and will consume more; while the 
business man will prosper as the farm- 
ers become better and steadier cus- 
tomers. 





ARE YOU DOERS OR HEARERS? 

Be ye doers of the word and not de- 
ceiving your own selves. For if any 
man be a hearer of the word and not a 
doer he is like unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass, for he 
beholdeth himself and goeth his way 
and straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was. But whoso look- 
eth into the perfect law of right, jus- 
tice and liberty and continueth there- 
in, he being not a forgetful hearer but 
a doer of the work, this man shall be 
blessed in his deeds. 

Anything you watch is good if it 
inspires you to do something on your 
own account, but when you watch 
merely for the pleasure there is in it 
for yourself and do not do or have 
simply accomplished nothing, the 
deeds of others are only useful as they 
stimulate ambition. Improvement is 
brought about by watching and doing. 
Improvement means to change to 
something better—that is to say, to 
improve the machinery or products of 
industry in some direction. This re- 
quires individual thought, reason, con- 
centration and study. The picture of 
the artist finds expression in his soul 
before he puts it on canvas, the archi- 
tect sees his building in his mind’s eye 
before he starts on his plans. By 
Closely observing the point of a needle 
caused the mind of Ellis Howe to give 
birth to the thought of the sewing ma- 
chine. The idea of the steam engine 
was born in the brain of Watts. Tr? 
cotton gin was born in the brain of 
Whitney. The incandescent lamp in 
the brain of Edison. No step has ever 
been made in the material progress of 
man, not one, except it first had birth 
48 an idea in an individual brain. If 
individual minds would cease to give 
birth to ideas of improvement or dis- 
covery, the progress of man would 
cease. We talk of soil fertilizer and 
use the same to incourage greater pro- 
duction of farm products. Why not 
fertilize our minds along the line of 
economical marketing. See if we can- 
not have a good deep thought on the 
Possibilities of our union. We are all 
intellectual machines, and since two 
Machines will accomplish more than 
one, if both are in good running order, 
80 two fertilized minds working in ac- 
Cord will accomplish more. The great 









blunder we farmers have made has 
been the persistent belief that we must 
be competitors for the market; that 
each must hurry and get his product 
on the market first. Results: A glut 
of our central markets. We seem to 
be all of the same mind and al! act at 
once. Why not reverse conditions and 
all act for the betterment of each 
other and avoid this disaster. 

The building of a machine of produc- 
tion and consumption by ninety million 
people who are working independently 
and in competition with each other 
and building a machine for the same 
purpose by the same people who are 
incorporated in one body with one cor- 
porate mind are two widely different 
propositions. The difference between 
the two systems represents ninety per 
cent waste under competition and the 
saving of that waste and turning it 
into ninety per cent gain under co- 
operation. This is a general way of 
stating a fact that can be demon- 
strated mathematically. We farmers 
are anchored to the old school of 
thought, and in their gold and lace 
of pomp and ceremony they act the 
Harlequin part of civilization long 
dead and buried, and the ninety mil- 
lion souls are hypnotized and put to 
sleep by the tune that Nero played 
when Rome was burning, the siren 
song of individualism, 

There are things that people begin 
to know and understand and begin to 
realize that there is no hope of re- 
lief from old parties or their policies 
and that it is impossible to launch a 
new ship and put the same crew on 
board with the same old chart and 
compass and expect them to steer a 
new course, 


Man is emotional and quickly carried 
forward upon the wand of popular ex- 
citement; and it is the great tidal 
waves of emotion that mark the revyo- 
lutionary changes throughout history. 
The gradual growth of a thought, an 
idea which has within it tne germ of 
human progress, finds its culmination 
in emotion, and change is brought 
about quickly and decisively. The 
thought that humanity is on the bor- 
derland of a new system, a new epoch- 
making period of the world’s history, 
is rapidly spreading from mind to 
mind and rapidly changing precon- 
ceived ideas of life and man’s relation 
to man and nature. The fever of ex- 
citement is already beginning to course 
through the veins and only waits a 

onviction to burst into flame. All are 

asking what is the outcome of all this 
evolution that is taking place. What 
is co-operation? What is a trust? Are 
they not miniature corporate govern- 
ments of capital and individuals? And 
gradually the thought begins to dawn 
—the thought which is going to rise to 
a culminating point within the next 
few years and carry men off their feet 
—which will crowd out every selfish 
idea. The thought that the emanci- 
pation of the human race is in our 
hands. By a single stroke humanity 
can change a system of extravagance, 
disorder, injustice and crime to one 
of order, equity and virtue. Nothing 
stands in the way; for where is there 
any difference between the control of 
a part of industry by a few individuals 
and the control of all industry by al? 
This is the thought that will be acted 
upon; this is the thought that will 
make men forget self and pour their 
wealth and minds with equal prodi- 
gality into co-operation. 

Enthusiasm is the foundation of 
power which centralizes force and de- 
stroys every barrier between itsself 
and its purpose; it means an army of 
scattered parts. 

Farmers. let us marshall our scat- 
tered ranks and unite our patronage 
as capital has united its dollars and 
as labor has united its muscles. Our 
patronage the other branches of in- 
dustry must have. Do it and do it 
now, for it is only a question of time 
until you will be compelled to or- 
ganize. TLL. 





KILLING THE CALVES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: If city peo- 
ple, who eat nine-tenths of all the veal 
consumed in the United States, only 
knew what kind of animals the meat 
frequently comes from, the demand 
would fall off 50 per cent in less than 
ten days. 

Dairymen living close to big cities, 
and to whom the milk is worth more 
than the calf, sell thousands of three 
and four-day-old calves to men who 
kill them and sell the meat. 

I have knowledge of a raid made 
upon one of the establishments that 
deal in this kind of meat, a _ raid 
where three inspectors watched an old 
barn a few miles from a city, and at 
the witching hour of 12 midnight, four 
gentlemen of Hebraic extraction, who 
had just completed the job of dress- 
ing twelve “bobs,” made a dash for 
liberty, two of them succeeding, the 
other two, and the “bobs,” returning 
to the city with the inspectors. 

Of course not al]l veal is in this 
class, but so much of it is, that it 
would be hard to find a sanitary in- 
spector who would eat any veal at all, 
unless he had first seen the carcass it 
came from. 

While the authorities do all they can 
to prevent the sale of such meat, it 
would require ten times the present 
number of inspectors to keep  un- 
scrupulous men from selling it. 

N. BE. CARPENTER. 

Jackson Co., Mo. 





SWEET CLOVER ON THE FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Having re- 
cently saw so many articles in various 
papers in regard to the value of sweet 
clover on the farm, I feel like adding 
my mite. It has grown around our 
premises for 30 years past, and I never 
yet have seen anything eat a bite of 
it. I have frequently seen cows take 
a nip of it and then drop out every- 
thing that they had in their mouth to 
get rid of it. Horses will do the same 
thing. 

I remember a dentist came out from 
Jeffersonville, Ind., two or three years 
ago, and seeing it he asked, Is that 
sweet clover? I told him it was, and 
he asked, What use do you make of it? 
I replied, None whatever. He then 
said, I am around among farmers a 
good deal, and I have been trying to 
find out all I can about it, and I can- 
not find anyone who says their stock 
will eat it. Now it grows out on the 
outskirts of Louisville and Jefferson- 
ville, apparently undisturbed, as a 
weed. It also grows near here on the 
waste land on each side of the rail- 
road track, where poor children take 
their cows to graze, yet they never 
eat it. However, it certainly has some 
value as a plant that will keep ground 
from washing. HOOSIER. 

Nabb, Ind., March 13. 





“Making Money on Farm Crops” is 
the latest book on farming. It was 
written by Floyd B. Nichols, agricul- 
tural editor of The Fruit-Grower and 
Farmer, and has 288 pages with 81 
illustrations. The aim of the author 
in writing the book was to “set forth 
the practical facts of logical crop man- 
agement without all the mass of hazy 
complicated tecnique which is so oft- 
en placed around them. The purpose 
has been to show how more money 
could be made from the soil.” The 
book is written in a very readable way. 
The use of legumes in logical crop ro- 
tations for the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility is especially emphasized. The 
chapters on alfalfa, clover, corn, wheat 
and soils are especially complete. The 
binding is cloth, and the price is one 
dollar, postpaid. Copies may be order- 
ed from this office or direct from The 
Fruit-Grower and Farmer at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 





Small ads bring big returns. Tell 
your story at 1 cent a word in our 
want columns. Everybody reads them. 


AMERICAN 


From Big or 
Small Farms 
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American, Steet | Two Great Books Free 
Cheaper than | “Making the Farm Pay”—a simple 
Wood and More } and short treatise on farming, cov- 
5 ering the thi every farmer and 

Get . his boy should know—sent free on 











Psa comp lete account, simply and 
Pe... Presented, with many illustrations. ‘This opie 
nev cise a man '. 

saree eeed kb bey cusald read this. Sent free on request. 
FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Ohicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denvorg 
0. 8. Steel Products Uo. San Franciseo. 


Also makers of the old and reliable Ameri- 
can bale ties. 





EUGENE W. STAPF, 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
and Installer ef Storage Battery, 
Electric Light and Power Plants fer the 
City and Farm. 
402 LACLEDE BLDG., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


00-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottom land, above 
overfiow, and only 6 miles from railroad 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
ing. People are all white and native 
Americans; most of them are from IIli- 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought for $40 
per acre if taken this month; \%& cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. I have two 
smaller farms for sale also. 

L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 








Electric Lights in House 


and Barn 


furnished by Storage Battery, charged 
with a dynamo run by the little farm 
engine while pumping, grinding, etc. 
Anyone can take care of the omee 
plant. After once installed, practically 
no oxpenne, Put dynamo by the en- 
gine (location immaterial) and battery 
any other guitable place. No fires or 
explosions—-not even a shock! Clean 
and safe!! Best insurance for your 
buildings. Loss caused by fire from 
coal oil lamp or lantern is ten times 
the cost of a complete Blectric Lighting 
Installation, Think and act quick! Lit- 
erature and estimates free. Let me 
tell you what a few hundred dollars 
will do for you. 

H, J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric and Water Systems. 


Water Wheels and Rams. 
OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





IF YOU WANT TO 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 


In the line 

Nursery Stock, Eggs Poultry, Machin- 
ery, Implements or ether commodities snd 
Real Estate, or if yeu sre in need ef werk 
or require help of any king 


1 cent a word) as written em the sheet 
attached, in your WANT DEPARTMENT 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, same te 
appear for..........weeks, starting with 
your earliest pessible issue. 


DORE. « coc we we oe om ccc cee see eeessas eeee 


PesteGas. .. oo occas me ocen snwenesceum 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 
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ARKANSAS has 500,000 acres Government 
land, Free to Homesteaders. Homeseek- 
ers’ Guide Book with list, laws, etc., 25c. 
Township and county map of state 25c ad- 
ditional. L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 








POULTRY. wah op 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. George Russell, Chilhowee, Mo. 





No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 


FARMS FOR SALE, 
MISSOURI BARGAINS, 

280 acres; 200 in cultivation; fertile 
bottoms, 80 acres upland in good tim- 
ber; tract practically tree from stones; 
4-room house; several stock stables, 
stock shed for 80 head; liberal terms; 
price $50 per acre. 

240 acres; 160 in cultivation; 130 acres 
of valley land; 2 sets of improvements; 
near county seat; price $45 per acre. 

240 acres; 60 acres cleared; 6-room 
rock house; small outbuildings; near 
station; price $15 per acre; liberal 
terms. 

200 acres; 190 acres in cultivation; 40 
acres in sheep pasture; 60 acres in good 
timber; new 8-room house; good stock 
and sheep barn; price $40 per acre. 

204 acres; 160 acres in cultivation; 6- 
room frame house, good barn and out- 
buildings; price $37.50 per acre; will 
trade for city property. 

JAS. E, HOLLOW, JR., Cuba. Mo. 





FOR SALE—70-acre dairy, fruit, truck and 

poultry farm, 3 miles out on Jackson 
Pike; best road in the county. Will ba sold 
for % cash, balance on 5 years’ time, with 6 
per cent interest. This is a snap, and the 
first man with the cash gets a bargain. 
Come quick and see me. Lawrence Morrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





FOR SALE—80-ACRE FARM—40¢ acres cul- 
tivated; balance timber; 4 miles to coun- 

ty seut; a bargain. For description, ad- 

dress: IF’, L. Anderson, Steelville, . 


MISSOURI STOCK FARM—Of 306 acres, sit- 

uated on Current River, 60 acres upland, 
balance river bottom. As rich corn and clo- 
ver land as can be found. ‘Two sets of im- 
provements, 150 acres in cultivation, bot- 
tom not in cultivation, covered, with cane. 
Adjoining farm raised the prize acre of corn 
in State in 1912. Farm rents for half. Price 
only $37.50 per acre. No trade. C., H. Mar- 
tin, Doniphan, Mo, P 








FARM—For sale, 80 acres, 14% miles from 

thriving town on Frisco; heaithy location; 
60 acres in cultivation; fertile soil; 26 acres 
good timber, fine bearing orchard, good two- 
story 6-room frame dwelling, with concrete 
cellar; barn and other outbuildings;, plenty 
stock water, farm fenced and cross-fenced; 
everything in good repair; farm clear; will 
be sold at bargain for quick sale; no trades; 
owner. Address W. D. G., 1104 St. Charles 
st., St. Louis. 





FOR SALE—Highly improved, splendidly 

equipped farm of 300 acres; rich, fertile 
land, 3 miles west of Washington, Franklin 
County, Mo.; 12-room brick house; brick 
barn, two frame cow barns, two silos, gran- 
ary, wagon shed and other outbuildings; 4 
cisterns, deep-well water system; gas plant 
lights all buildings; 220 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance pasture and timber; all fenced; at a 
great bargain. Arthur Mittelberg, 324 Lig- 
gett Bidg., St. Louis. 





FOR SALE—Farm; improved; 181 acres; 
eight miles Fulton, county seat of Calla- 
way County, Mo.; 3% miles west of Carring- 
ton, on C. and A. R. R.; 140 in cultivation, 
balance timber, pasture; 15 acres wheat, 25 
acres meadow; good 4-room house, stable, 
chicken and meat house, icehouse holds 60 
tons ice; price $35 per acre; perfect title. 
Arthur Mittelberg, 324 Liggett Bldg. 





SQUARE DEAL.—Write or call for copy of 

Square Deal on the richest farm land in 
Missouri and find out if you can’t own a 
tract of it that will pay you a handsome 
profit each year. Call on S. E. Newhouse, 
419 Frisco Bidg. 


ONLY 30 MILES FROM ST. LOUIS—The 

P. D. Gallagher homestead of 235 acres; 
been neglected some by renting; hence will 
sell for $45 per acre; all rich bottom land; 
has insurance company loan §4800, at 6 per 
cent, 3 years to run. It joins farm we own. 
Owners in Texas and must sell. 3 EL New- 
house, 419 Frisco Bldg. 








FOR SALE—Do you want a 360-acre stock 
ranch, only 60 miles northwest of St. 
Louis on the Wabash Railroad?, All fenced, 
fair buildings, well watered; only partially 
improved at present; asking price, $30 per 
acre, but submit your offer; must be dis- 
posed of this month; might accept exchange 
as part payment. Call or address A. 8. 
Loomis, 909 Chestnut st., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—A good grain stock or dairy 

farm containing 230 acres, 140.acres bot- 
tom in cultivation, the rest in timber; small 
creek through farm that furnishes stock wa- 
ter all the year, but does not overflow. Close 
to county seat, fine college and railroad 
town, near good schools and churches, For 
particulars address owner, Box 35, Lutes- 
ville, Mo. 


RANCH FOR SALE—680 acres, patented, 

fenced, in Pecos National Forest; $20 per 
acre; stock if desired. S. Viveash, Pecos, 
N. M 








RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 
Large, farm-raised. Price, $1.25 per set- 
ting; $5.00 for 100. Mrs. J. O. Bassett, 
Vienna, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH EGGS FOR SALK— 
Heavy laying strain; $1.50 for 16; $2.00 
for 30. R. B. Woods, Bernie, Mo. 


ca ina (alle Tears AS —Win- 
SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS ‘Ww 
ners of highest honors at St. Louis, Seda- 
lia, Mo.; Springfield, Ill. Pegs, $2.00 per 15; 
$3.50 per 30. Dan Oberhellmann, Holstein, 
Mo. 


WHITE INDIAN 














RUNNER DUCKS—Up- 


i 3; y f the 
right and racy carriage; layers oO . 
white eggs; $2.00 per 11; white an 

Dabs each; $2.50 per 30. Mae 


fawn eggs, 10 cts. 
Paup, Carrollton, Mo, 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH BARRED 
ROCKS — Latham pullet - mating strain: 
pen 1, $5.00 per 15; pen 2, $2.50 per 1b; pen 
8, $2.00 per 15; pen 4, ckl. mating. Thomp- 
son’s Ringlets, ckl. mating, 2.50 per 15; 
Buff Rocks, Poley & Harter strains; White 
Rocks, Bickerdike pedigreed strain, $2.50 for 
both kinds, per 15. Guarantee 60 per cent fer- 
tile or duplicate at half price. Order from 
this ad. J. H. Hanly, Breeder, Monticello, Mo. 





elcneinke itl lit indate th ESS 
a en alliemae - 
t<GGS OUR SPECIALTY—15 years square 
vaeosiee. Barred Rocks, Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. Turkey toms 
yet. Mrs. John Steele & Son, Chillicothe, Mo. 


‘'—F PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Eggs $1.50 per 
att From large, vigorous, farm-raised 
stock. Ten years a breeder, J. Oo, Beeman, 
Sherman, Cherokee Co., Kans. 














BARRED ROCKS exclusive for 15 years. 
Eggs, 16, Tic; $4.00, 100. Well barred. 
Large bone. Winning stock. Sure hatch. 


Mrs. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 


CHERRY R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS.— 

Eggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ti. 








ANCONAS—lIdeal farm chicken. Best 
layers, small _ eaters. Lays large, 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 
beauties. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00. 
T. Z Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 


oy RANCH FARM—Our single comb 
ay leghorns are bred up to heavy ess 
production; mammoth Pekin ducks (Rankin- 
Japanese strain); large and vigorous eges, 
$1.00 per setting; 100, $5.00. s. 8. Hiner- 
man, Marshfield, Mo. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS EGGS—For 

sale from high-scoring birds; 1 setting, $1; 
or $4.00 per hundred eggs. Mrs. J. B. 
Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 


BARRED ROCKS—White Orpingtons; eggs 

for hatching; heavy laying strain, $2.00 for 
15; mating list free. C. A. Moxley, Tay- 
lorville, Ill. 


SINGLE COMBED RHODE ISLAND 
REDS—Free range, laying strain. Eggs 
for hatching $1.00 for $15; $2.75 for 
50; $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Herbert Pyeatt, 
Canehill, Ark. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
from standard-bred yearlings. Two 
dollars for fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 
rates. Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
Me. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS EXCLUSIVELY— 
Eggs that hatch strong, vigorous chicks 
$3.50 to $10.00 per 15 from Big White Heavy 
Laying Stock. Few Cockerels and Pullets 
for-sale. Our stock and prices are right. A 
square deal guaranteed. Ozark Strain, the 
kind you will eventually buy. Ozark Poultry 
Farm, Exeter, Missouri, Lock Box 25. 


KELLERSTRASS WHITE ORPINGTON 
EGGS, $1 per 15; goodstock. E. F. Bowles, 
Barnett, Ill. 


FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCK EGGS, from free-range, two-year- 
old stock; $1.25 for 12, postpaid. Miss Ida 
Wright, Hickory Grove, Kentucky, Route 1. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Quality finest; 

strong, vigorous; eggs, $2.00 per 11; S. C. 
Buff’ Orpingtons, also first-class; eggs, $1.50 
per 13. Order now. Mrs. Mabel Feint, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mrs. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 


MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS — Largest 

tom weighed 61 Ibs. Eggs, $3 per 12. 
Barred P. Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15; circular 
free. Geo. W. Wingo & Son, R. 9—B, May- 
field, Ky. 









































80 ACRES FINE BLACK PRAIRIE LAND 
for sale or exchange for horse, stock or 
young mules; land is very fine; located in 
best valley in Gklahoma; must see to be ap- 
preciated. Yours for a deal. Frank L. 
Barney, Maysville, Ark., R. R. 1, Box 20. 





FOR SALE—200-acre Alfalfa, 
Stock Ranch; 
terms on bal. 
nison Tunnel. 


Grain and 
improved; $65 A.; % down; 
No better bargain under Gun- 
Joel Hayden, Montrose, Colo. 





LIVE STOCK. 


ee i ee 

FOR SALE—JERSEY HEIFERS, yearlings 
and under. Price reasonable, breeding con- 

sidered. J. B. Thompson, Doniphan, Mo. 


JERSEY BULL FOR SALE — Columbia 

Prince Pedro (86733), four years old, bred 
by Missouri Agricultural College. Excellent 
herd-header. Wm. H. Taylor, Odd Fellows’ 
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ORONO OOOO ew" 
FOR SALE—Two Standard and Registered 
Trotting Stallions, 16 hands, grandsons of 
Ashland Wilkes, 2:17 1-4, sire of 63 trotters 
and 57 pacers; extra good. Two good breed- 
ing Jacks, priced to sell. W. A. White, Car- 
coxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 








SWINE. 


VOLAND CHINA PIGS—For sale at wean- 

ing time and pigs big enough for service 
at cut prices, for 30 days; either sex. J. B. 
Straight, Winthrop, Ark. 








SEED CORN. 


i i i i i ii aaa 
CHEAP SEED CORN—-As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





SEED CORN—Reid's Yellow Dent, 

quality, 2.00 at crib; supply limited; 
$2.25 in sacks shelled; $2.50 in crates in 
ear. James Z. T. Edwards, R. F. D. No. 8, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


good 





PURE-BRED GOLDEN EAGLE SEED CORN 

—Extra deep grain, small cob, 10 days 
earlier than Reid’s; shells 90 per cent of 
corn to cob; shelled sample free; sample ears 
mailed 20 cts. Carefully selected, hand- 
shelled corn, $2.00 per bushel. J. EX Moss, 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


LARGE EARLY WHITE DENT SEED 

CORN $2.25 per bushel. Sacks free; took 
first prize and sweepstakes over 400 exhib- 
itors. Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. 
Cc. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, $2.00 
for 15; $3.50 for 30. Kd. Sterns, Route 1, 
Herrin, Ill 











CLOVER SEED. 


PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Sweet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
now for early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 
lating soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
inoculating purpose; also seed. With Plants 
success is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
parcel post. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 

Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 

cultivated variety, for hay, pasture and 
fertilizer. Price and circular how to grow it 
sent free on request. Bokara Seed Co., Box 
D.. Falmouth, Ky. 


SEEDS—Alfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and 

cane, $2; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale 
and rent on crop payments. J. Mulhall. Soo 
City, Ta. 














HELP WANTED. 
PPP 


DETECTIVES WANTED—Young men to 
operate in own locality, secret service work; 
experience unnecessary; inclose stamp for 
particulars. Universal Detective Agency, 304 
Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


“HEAVEN AND HELL,” Swedenborg’s 

great work; 400 pages, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


COLLECT YOUR BAD DEBTS. You can do 

it. My system gets the money. My ten 
sets of 4 letters each that have compelled 
the payment of old accounts may bring you 
many dears due you. Send one dollar for 
these forty letters. Mercantile Adjustment 
Company, Freeport, Illinois. 








ONE HANDSOME DUSTING CAP, 1 
large apron and 10 receipts, all for 
$1. Mrs. J. C. Heckmon, R. 4, Dixon, Ill. 


WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you ean earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown’s Correspondence School, 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Illinois. 


TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late. Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 
Rock Elm, Wis. 


WINDOW SHADES—Have them ‘“Tailor- 

made.”’ They fit, look better and last long- 
er. Write for sample books and price list. 
Acme Mercantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., 
St. Louis. 


CURE YOUR PORK the Old Virginia way. 
A rare old recipe, $1.00. Geo. Drysdale, 58 
llth St., Detroit, Mich. 


560 LETTERHEADS and 50 Envelopes print- 
ed, 50 cents, postpaid. Meyer Press, 3217 
Magazine St., St. Louis. Mo. 


LACE CURTAINS, LACE BED SETS 
and Table Covers, direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. Fashions latest 
ideas. Send postal card for illustrated 
descriptive price list. You will be pleas- 
ed when you getit. American Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Desk 19, Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 


AUCTION SALES offer immense opportuni- 
ties for profits. You can make $5,000 a year 
in this business, Our book, “How to Conduct 
Auction Sales,” tells you all about it. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of information for 50c. Estab- 
lish a business for life. Descriptive circular 
Free. The Unique Selling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


























Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


302 Frisco Bldg. 


YY A ca 
Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission, 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day, 
rite Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 3 
Tenn... Box 00, : 


ae 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANT. 
ED.—Splendid income assured ri t 
man to act as our representative ent 
egg our business thoroughly 
mail, ormer experience unnecessary, 
All we require is honesty, ability, am. 
bition and willingness to learn a lucra, 
tive business. No soliciting or travel. 
ing. All or spare time only. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man in 
your section to get into a big paying 
business without capital and become in. 
Gopeetent for life. Write at once for 
full particulars. National Co-Operative 
Realty Company L-1560 Marden Bldg,, 
washington, D. C. 
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*RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER. 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for. 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex. 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appear. 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which [| 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for l2c. This is a Bargain, 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.—Our 
1913 official 1832 page book, “Free Goy- 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre. 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other goy- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
Sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 

















MINNEOLA, KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
to report progress in the Minneola 
Equity Union. Our meeting on March 
22d was large, earnest and enthusias- 
tic. The address by the national pres- 
ident was listened to with marked at- 
tention. He showed that the coal dig- 
gers in the mountains are receiving 77 
cents per ton for digging our coal and 
the capitalists (who work not) re 
ceive $2.28 per ton. The “money 
kings” are combined against all wealth 
producers. 

At Minneola we have marketed over 
700,000 bushels of grain in one year, 
according to the statement of one 
grain buyer here. If the profit was 
only 2 cents a buhel, we have paid the 
middlemen $14,000 in one year, which 
rightfully belong to us farmers, and 
should go to build a good farmers’ ele- 
vator instead of going away into the 
pockets of a rich grain company. This 
process, under this old system, goes 
on year after year, and Minneola 
farmers are organizing against it. 

We have 92 members, 50 of whom 
agreed to bring in one more member 
by April 12th, 1:30 p. m., which will 
be our next regular meeting. We are. 
running a race with our sister unions 
on the Rock Island Railroad for 150 
members. Let us see which union will 
be the first to enroll 150 members. 

We know that there are a number 
of good unions running neck-and-neck 
with us. We wish them success. Wé 
ought to have an Equity Exchange at 
every station on the Rock Island, and 
will have, if. President Drayton lives 
long enough. His plan unites the far 
mers and keeps them united. 

A LIVE MEMBER. 
id 
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BIG TYPE POLANDS. 


An exceptionally fine litter of 
March pigs out of Ozarka 466804 by 
Merry Mack 197959. Hither sex $15.00 
at weaning, with Certificate of Reé 
istry. 











CHAS. L. MOSS, Sullivan, Mo 
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